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ROBIN C. RIVERO is a preauditor 
of French travel expense claims by 
day, and a freelance writer/cruise ship 
shore excursion interpreter whenever 
else time permits. A proud comic¬ 
book artist groupie, she freely admits 
to cyber-stalking her idols on their 
blogs and social networking accounts. 
She just joined Facebook, though she 
still delights in being one of the last 
dinosaurs on Friendster. 



The man behind this months cover 
pictorial, MIGUEL MIRANDA, 
honed his craft taking pictures 
of girls when he was a child. 
A multimedia arts graduate of 
graduate of the College of St. 
Benilde, Miguel took further studies 
at New York’s International Center 
of Photography. 


“It’s sort of embarrassing 
in the world we now live 
in,” BILL ZEHME says, of 
his chosen profession. “My 
subjects aren’t exactly firemen 
or policemen.” Modesty aside, 
pop culture-obsessed Zehme is 
considered by some to be one 
of the world’s finest profilers 
of celebrities, having worked 
with Esquire , Vanity Fair , 
Rolling Stone and PLAYBOY. 
His eye for detail and ability 
to find a different angle to the 
personalities he interviews 
have ingratiated him to those 
he writes about. 



Keeping pace with our accelerated pop culture can be a 
daunting task, but not so for REGINA LAYUG-ROSERO. 
The warm and witty co-editor of the New Worlds Alliance 
has partaken of almost every aspect of the geek spectrum: 
movies, TV shows, video games, tabletop games, music, 
graphic novels and a plethora more. Armed with her tech, 
she’s always just a wifi signal away from learning about 
the latest geek trends. She’s also the charity liaison of the 
Philippine Outpost of the 501st legion, proving that geekery 
and generosity of heart can readily be intertwined. 



ANDREW DRILON is a Filipino 
comics creator, writer, illustrator 
and editor. He was a finalist for 
the 2008 Philippines’ Free Press 
Literary Award and is a recipient 
of the Philippine Graphic/Fiction 
Award. He is best known for his 
experimental webcomic, Kaw- 
Kare Komiks, which has received 
acclaim from such renowned 
writers as Warren Ellis, Emma Bull 
and Matt Fraction. He is a regular 
cartoonist for The Philippine Star 
and a proud founding member of 
the Litcritters literary criticism and 
writing group. Andrew is currendy 
hard at work on a graphic novel. 



When he’s not juggling stock 
values and other people’s money, 
KENJI INUKAI indulges his 
geeky side by drawing comics, 
collecting obscure trivia from all 
over the intarwebs, and listening 
to bands so indie they haven’t 
even been named yet. He is a 
major investor in game stocks, 
cartridges, consoles, disks and 
devices, and his religious devotion 
has helped keep the video game 
industry afloat for the past 20 
years. He gets his weekly dose 
of sunlight every Sunday as he 
collects bruises and scars on one 
of the various football pitches of 
Metro Manila. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 



PLAYBOY GOES POP 


I t’s no secret that we at PLAYBOY love pop culture, so it 
was only a matter of time before we put out an issue 
dedicated to our favorite topic (besides women, that 
is). This month’s addition to your PLAYBOY library 
is packed to the gills, with every major facet of our 
geek love represented. Rightfully receiving top billing for June 
is cover girl Dianne Sison, host of Studio 23’s MOG TV, as she 
shows us she’s way, way more than just a pretty face. We dare 
you to change the channel when she’s on. We also feature Attack 
of the Show 3 s irrepressible Olivia Munn, fresh from her US cover 
pictorial. Joining the family as our Playmate of the Month is 
Survivor Philippines 1 Echo Caceres. Finally, in a clear case of 
“be careful what you wish for,” Springfield’s very own Marge 
Simpson joins us this month for a tongue-in-cheek look at what 
she’s been hiding behind that green dress all these years. 

On the features side, regular contributor Regina Layug-Rosero 
takes us on a tour of the new breed of filmmakers that are 
seemingly taking over Hollywood while Mikhail Lecaros chats 
up New York Times bestselling author Neil Gaiman and comic 
book creator and preservationist Gerry Alanguilan. On a serious 
note, writer Bill Zehme gets his hands dirty examining the roots 
of the battle for late night supremacy that forever changed the 
way we looked at NBC, Jay Leno and Conan 0’ Brien. On the 
home front, contributor Robin Rivero shows us what’s being 
done to bring Philippine comics back to their rightful place in 
the local consciousness. 

It’s been a long, hot summer and, as we await the oft-delayed 
rains, it’s good to know that PLAYBOY’S still doing its share to 
keep you cool. 



For comments, inquiries 
and letters to the editor 
email us at playboy@pbphil.com 

PLAYBOY Philippines will not return 
unsolicited materials. 
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DEAR PLAYBOY 


Dear Playboy, 

I’m a Filipino living in Bakersfield, California. I saw a 
copy of your May issue with Jeri Lee on a recent trip 
to the Philippines. I was stocking up on magazines to 
bring home with me, so I decided to give it a try, and 
I’m glad I did! I have to say, it’s nothing like what I 
expected, which is a good thing! Now I’m trying to 
figure out how to get the next issue. Great job, guys! 

Mike, 

Via email 

We get readers from all over ; but it’s from our 
kababayans that we take the most pride in 
receiving praise. To answer your query , Mike , 
look out for our subscription form , coming 
soon! 


Dear Playboy, 

I’m a longtime reader, but this is my first time to 
write in. I just wanted to congratulate you on your 
second anniversary! More power to you! 

Jason, 

Via email 

While we never quite understood where 
this whole wishing others well with power 
business , we know a compliment when we see 
one. More power to you , too , Jason! 


Dear Playboy, 

Thanks for putting Jeri Lee in your magazine, she is 
hot! 

Dan, 

Via email 

Thanks , Dan. We noticed that too. 


Dear Playboy, 

Is it not weird to have an article on the Nazareno in 
your magazine? 

Jun, 

via email 

Not in the least. 


Dear Playboy, 

The pictures of Candice Boucher are AMAZING! I love 
how your Jeri Lee pictorial had a similar theme of 
the great outdoors and animals. Looking forward to 
the next issue! 

Anthony, 
via email 

Thanks , Anthony. The carabao posing with 
Jeri will be thrilled you noticed. 


Dear Playboy, 

I was shocked when I saw that your May issue’s 
cover had to be taped over in the shop where I get 
my monthly fix of your magazine. I wasn’t shocked 
by what was being covered (obviously), but I was 
shocked that some people can still be so closed- 
minded. Come on, man! It’s the 21st century! Hef 
would be so disappointed! 

Eric, 

via email 

We know what you mean about the 21st 
century , Eric. We’re still upset we don’t have 
flying cars yet. 
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To see more of Olivia Munn, turn to page 104 
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KNIGHT AND DAY 

Actual acting ability aside, between the daytime TV 
sofa-jumping, Scientology and exchanging Nicole 
Kidman for one of the Dawsons Creek kids, Tom Cruise 
(along with his legendary ego) is a hard guy to take 
seriously. Fortunately, following his surprise comedic 
turn in 2008 s Tropic Thunder (as a fat, balding, potty¬ 
mouthed Hollywood producer), its nice to see he’s not 
above poking fun at his himself. This newfound trait 
continues with Knight and Day , a tongue-in-cheek 
action romp with Cruise turning his action-hero image 
(famously begun in Top Gun and utterly destroyed in 
the unintentionally hilarious M:12) on its head. In this 
slick action-comedy, Cameron Diaz plays an innocent 
bystander unwittingly pulled into a world of espionage 
when the charming guy she bumps into at an airport 
(Cruise) turns out to be a rogue superspy caught in the 
race for an energy source everyone wants to get their 
hands on. 


THE 

KARATE KID 

OK, stop your griping. Ever since 
the first trailer for this remake 
appeared, people have been 
harping on the fact that Will 
Smiths kid is clearly learning 
kung-fu from the legendary 
Jackie Chan. Thankfully, the 
quality of the movie makes up 
for its titular misnomer. Despite 
the dreaded terms “reboot” and 
“homage” (two of the worst 
words Hollywood ever got its 
hands on) being bandied about 
in publicity materials for the 
film, the fourth iteration of The 
Karate Kid (we refuse to count 
that Hilary Swank-starring 
abomination) surprisingly 
manages that rare feat of paying 
tribute to its source material 
while simultaneously moving 
in a new direction. Despite 
ourselves, we actually found 
ourselves rooting for this new 
Karate Kid, thanks in no small 
part to the impressively staged 
fights and training sequences, 
coupled with absolutely 
breathtaking shots of China 
and the Shaolin Temple. Jackie 
Chan also surprises; Relegated 
to martial arts buffoon in most 
of his Hollywood repertoire, 
he turns in a sold performance 
here as Mr. Miyagi’s spiritual 
successor. 


THE A-TEAM 


The big screen adaptation of The A-Team is the 
latest 80s revival to ride Hollywood’s current 
nostalgia wave. Telling the story of four Special 
Forces operatives who’ve been accused of a 
crime they didn’t commit, it’s all here, from the 
catchy theme music to B.A. Baracus’ (played by 
the UFC’s Rampage Jackson) legendary GMC 
van. Taking point on this big-screen outing is 
Liam Neeson, as the cigar-chomping leader 
of the group Col. John ‘Hannibal’ Smith (he 
loves it when a plan comes together). Riding 
shotgun are The Hangovers Bradley Cooper 
as Lt. Templeton ‘Faceman Peck (still not a 
fan of Cylons), District 9s Sharto Copley as 
‘Howling Mad’ Murdock (still a nutter) and 
the aforementioned Quinton Jackson standing 
in for Mr. T. Jessica Biel rounds out the cast 
as the fed with the unenviable task of tracking 
our heroes down. The movie is big, loud and 
unapologetically fun. As director Joe Carnahan 
himself said, If you don’t like the idea of a 
tank falling out of the sky and shooting at a 
plane, then this movie’s not going to be for you 
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BACK TO WORK 

Proving true to its penchant of fixing what isn’t broken, 
Microsoft has released the 2010 edition of its ubiquitous 
Office package of professional productivity programs. The 
familiar faces of Word and its siblings are back, presumably 
now better than ever before. While this is very true thanks 
to the plethora of new features and streamlining choices for 
the interface, you have to wonder: what consumer could 
possibly be able to use every single operation available in 
the Office suite? Option paralysis notwithstanding, it’s a 
good sign that Microsoft is forever willing to improve on 
what they’ve got on the market. Some may call it milking 
the public, while others would concede that it’s just good 
business, (http://office.microsoft.com/) 
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IMMORTAL 


WITNESS 


Sometimes, you find yourself in 
dangerous or stupid (or both) situations, 
wishing that you had a camera with you 
to document the mess you’re about to 
get yourself into. This is especially true 
during extreme sports and accidents, 
where a normal camera would 


probably shatter, short-circuit or 
otherwise be destroyed. With the 
GoPro HD Hero, however, you 
needn’t wish anymore. With 
it, you can record whatever 
death-defying stunt you’re 
attempting (like falling 
down several flights of 
stairs) without fear of it 
getting wrecked. In all 
likelihood, you’ll come 
apart long before this 
thing does. Mountable 
on a helmet, your arm or 
pretty much anything, 
it’s perfect for getting 
normally impossible 
footage. (http://www. 
goprocamera.com/) 


ESSENTIAL LISTENING 

Are you an iPod or iPhone user? Chuck those default earpieces and 
get these V-Moda Remix earphones instead. These look like standard 
in-ear units, but upon closer inspection, the build quality is clearly 
above average. The headphone jack is gold-coated, which allows 
better electrical conductivity and resists tarnishing. The connector 
also places the wire at a 45-degree angle away from the device, which 
is convenient wherever you place your device. The in-line remote/ 
mic combo makes for great on-the-go basic commands. In terms of 
sound quality, the noise-canceling earpads do not disappoint. Bass is 
tight and solid while the high frequencies do not overwhelm the rest 
of the audio. Voice reproduction is also very good for such a small 
pair of earphones. The sound quality, build materials and accessories 
are all top-notch: you owe it to yourself as an audiophile to use these. 
V-Moda earphones are distributed exclusively by Distexpress. (http:// 
www.v~moda.com/headphones/remix.aspx,www.distexpress.com) 

Reviews by Regina Layug-Rosero 
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KEY MASTER 

Perfect for breaking into your ex-girlfriend’s apartment or simply 
pretending you’re a 21st century Hardy Boy, this gadget can 
compromise 90 percent of all global locks. It’s a 10-inch-long 
picking needle and tension tool (basically an L-shaped stainless 
steel bar) that uses an 8,000-rpm motor to deliver powerful 
vibrations that knock locking pins clear in a pure display of 
burglar wizardry. Your ingress is assured in approximately 20 
seconds! Though if you have wet dreams of becoming a thief 
extraordinaire, think again: as it works the E500XT makes a 
racket like a small jackhammer. 


IN HEAT 

Scuba enthusiasts and surfers continually find taking to the cold water a 
major bummer to enjoying the proceedings. With the H-Bomb, damage 
from the low temperature can be alleviated with two 7.4-volt lithium-ion 
batteries powered by a titanium-lined warming panel that stretches from 
the shoulder blades down to your tailbone. What’s more, a switch on 
the lower left of the suit allows you to move between three settings: low, 
medium and high (niftily color-coded in blue, purple, or red to tell you 
how much heat it’s giving off). If the water is really short of arctic but you 
just need to make a dip, the “high” setting can provide a short temperature 
boost of up to 124 degrees Fahrenheit. Just make sure there are no sharks 
in the vicinity - the heat emanations make you stand out like a Hare 
Krishna at a punk concert. 


WELL-ROUNDED 

Despite the withering El Nino heat, the rainy season is just 
over the horizon. Umbrellas are a great way to actually keep 
dry though the macho Neanderthal in you may balk. Fear 
not! They’re continually getting redesigned and, in the case 
of the Blunt Umbrella, re-engineered for macho functionality. 
This one’s made out of matte gray water-repelling material 
and has a sturdier, beefier structure than other umbrellas with 
no pointy tips poking out of the structure. Using what they 
call a “radial tensioning system” this umbrella of the future 
is effectively wind-proofed from getting its ribs reversed and 
flushed upward - sudden, strong gusts will no longer leave 
you looking like a newly opened flower bloom. Plus the 
heavier weight is perfect for swinging menacingly at dogs and 
pedestrians. 
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We want you! PLAYBOY is looking for the 
most beautiful women to grace our pages 
Attend our Casting Calls and see if you 
have what it takes to become part 
of the PLAYBOY family! 
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Why They’re Awesome - The Cars of Movies and Television 

By Marvin Covar and Mike Timbol 


C ars are more than just modes of transportation 
that take us from one point to another. A car can 
be a status symbol or a representation of one’s stature in 
life. The more expensive and luxurious the car you drive, 
the higher the stature the people around you hold you in 
regard. Throughout the years, the automobile has been 
elevated to an institution. Cars are also placeholders for 
memories. Memories such as meaningful conversations 
that have taken place and epiphanies that have been 
realized while inside these steel beauties can all be 
recalled while inside them. Even something as simple 
as seeing a certain make or model can evoke waves of 
recollection splashing about in your mind. Be it a favorite 
joke, a person you once loved or a song you once couldn’t 
get enough of, it cannot be denied that cars are capable of 
creating memorable moments. 

Movies aren’t all that different from cars either. While cars 
take us away from our current destination to the next, 
television shows and media take us away from the boring 
monotony of everyday life. They whisk us away into a world 
of fantasy, where anything and everything is fathomable. 
With this information in mind, we at PLAYBOY present to 
you our list for the most memorable movie cars. 


KITT (Knight Rider) 

We start the list off with the 1982 Pontiac Trans Am. 
Casual viewers will recognize this beauty as KITT from 
the Knight Rider series, the show that preceeded David 
Hasselhoff’s red-trunks-wearing, slow-motion-running 
lifeguard superstardom. Once considered one of the 
twelve best cars in the world, the 1982 Pontiac Trans 
Am was a high performance version from the third 
generation of Firebirds. Its base model had been highly 
remodeled, with the windshield slope set to 62 degrees, 
three degrees steeper than anything General Motors had 
ever tried before. It also had flush-mounted side glass, 
and for the first time, a glass-dominated rear hatchback. 
Electronically controlled retractable headlamps were 
also installed, and a rounded hoodline and front fenders 
were the primary characteristics that distinguished this 
particular Firebird from previous Firebird incarnations. 
The Trans Am used on the show featured a self-aware 
artificial intelligence, voiced by William Daniels, and 
Alpha Circuit, which allows the car to drive itself. It 
was also heavily armored, able to withstand most 
conventional weapons and had a turbo boost that could 
propel the car to speeds more than 200 mph. 












The General Lee (The Dukes of Hazzard ) 

Next off we have the 1969 Dodge Charger, 
more popularly known as The General 
Lee from the various Dukes 
of Hazzard movies and 
the show of the 
same title, which 
ran from 1979 
to 1985. This 
monster was made 
famous by the 
show’s numerous 
stunts, specifically 
the spectacular jumps 
that marked a worldwide 
sensation among viewers 
everywhere. The 1969 Dodge Charger 
was an update of the completely restyled 1968 
model, which is unquestionably the main reason 
for its success. This meant it was built on a 117-inch 
wheelbase with Chrysler’s familiar torsion-bar suspension 
up front and leaf springs in the back. New styling touches 
for base and R/T Chargers included a vertical center 
divider in the grille and horizontal taillights. The new 
“Coke bottle” look made the Charger one of the best¬ 
looking muscle cars, period, with many considering it the 
best-looking performance car of the 1960s. 


The DeLorean (Back to the Future ) 

For a car that’s been regarded by Time Magazine as one 
of the fifty worst cars of all time, the 1981 DeLorean 
DMC 12 is a sports car that has certainly made an impact 
on the imaginations of generations and generations of 
people thanks to the Back to the Future trilogy. Originally 
manufactured in Northern Ireland by the DeLorean Motor 
Company in 1981, it is most commonly known simply as 
the DeLorean as it was the only model ever produced by 
the company. It featured gull-wing doors with a fiberglass 
underbody, to which non-structural brushed stainless 
steel panels were affixed. Approximately 9,000 were 
made before production stopped in late 1982. 

Designed by Bill Collins, a former Pontiac engineer, the 
DeLorean was dubbed an “ethical sports car.” Lotus of 
England revised the whole concept and came up with 
a $25,000 rear-engine two-seat coupe with gullwing 
doors, steel X-member backbone chassis a la Lotus, all- 
independent suspension, and fiberglass inner body with 
stainless-steel outer panels. Sadly, only about 6,500 units 
are still believed to be in existence, but it will always 
remain in our hearts as a trip to the past, if nothing else. 


The 1969 Dodge Charger presented perhaps the widest 
array of choices in the history of the nameplate. There 
was a base model, an available SE (Special Edition) option 
that featured more luxuries, a hot-performing R/T 
version, and two wild race-bred iterations in the forms of 
the 500 and the Daytona. Engine selections started with 
the trusty 225-cid Slant Six, but also included five V-8s, 
topped by the rollicking 425-horsepower 426-cid Street 
Hemi. The transmissions available were three- and four- 
speed manuals, plus the excellent three-speed TorqueFlite 
automatic. 
















The Batmobile ( Batman ) 



Five years later, the Batman TV show producers 
approached George to have him build a new Batmobile for 
their upcoming show. The only catch was the car had to 
be ready for action in a mere three weeks. Seeing the bat¬ 
like qualities his Futura already had, George felt it was 
the perfect answer to the quandary 20th Century Fox had 
created. The Futura worked perfectly as a Batmobile, as 
it had many “bat” features built into the design already, 
such as the long fins and bubble canopies. According 
to Barris, he further enhanced the theme by converting 
the nose into an integrated bat mask, a first for the 
car. He also opened the wheel wells, and then modified 
the Futura’s fins into subtle bat wings by extending 
their leading edges into the doors and scalloping the 
trailing edges. After completing the bodywork, the car 
was painted gloss black with red trim to accentuate the 
various lines of he car. Three replicas were built by Barris, 
although only one appeared on the show itself. 

The car featured an impressive collection of bat-gadgets 
and instruments. In addition to the “atomic turbine 
engine,” the car had a nose-mounted chain slicer, rockets, 
lasers, an on-board telephone, a dash monitor, radar, an 
onboard computer, and a police beacon. The Batmobile 
is capable of a quick 180° “bat-turn” thanks to two rear- 
mounted 10’ parachutes, and is equipped with a smoke 
emitter and a nail spreader to discourage pursuit. Some 
changes were made during the run of the series, including 
different license plates, a change in steering wheel, and 
the addition of extra gadgets such as the rear-facing 
camera and a battering ram. Although going through 
numerous changes over the years, today the original car 
has been returned to its gloss black finish with many of 
the extra gadgets still in place. Along with its enduring 
its influence lives on in modern 
Batmobile designs today and is 
considered by many to be 
the one and only 
original Batmobile. 


The Batmobile’s origins began in 1955. The Lincoln 
division of Ford Motor Company designed and built a 
futuristic concept car called the Lincoln Futura. Built 
entirely by hand in Turin, Italy at a cost of $250,000, 
along with other concept cars, it was never put into 
production. In the mid 1960’s, George Barris of Barris 
Kustom City acquired the car for $1 directly from Ford. 


TheEcto-l ( Ghostbusters ) 


The next car on our list is the 1959 Cadillac Miller- 
Ambulance. Also doubling as a hearse, it is a limo- 
style endloader combination car used in the 1984 film 
Ghostbusters. Its roots in the macabre made it a perfect 
choice as a means of transportation for the protagonists 
of the film, who were famous for capturing wayward 
spirits and bothersome poltergeists. Known as the Ecto- 
1, it became a milestone for fans of the movie and the 
subsequent animated series, having spawned numerous 
scale models and toys based on the vehicle. Also known 
as the Ectomobile, it was purchased by film character 
Ray Stantz (Dan Aykroyd) in a poor state of repair. After 
the necessary reconstruction, it was used to carry the 
team’s equipment, as well as a means of transportation 
for the Ghostbusters throughout New York City. It has a 
distinctive siren wail and features a special pull-out rack 
in the rear containing the group’s proton packs, which 
facilitates a quick retrieval without the complication 
of having to reach into the vehicle’s rear. Previous 
adaptations of scripts written by Dan Aykroyd for the 
first film also included mentions of the Ecto-1 having 
the power of inter-dimensional travel. The shooting 
script for the movie described the Ecto-1 
as being black, with purple and white 
strobe lights that gave the vehicle a 
purple aura. 
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Bumblebee ( Transformers) 


And, of course, what list about movie cars would be 
complete without the ever-loving Bumblebee? 
Originally a Volkswagen Beetle, the film 
incarnation of the character saw him changed 
from lovable old bug into the trusty and reliable, 
yet handsomely rugged, 2009 Chevrolet 
Camaro Replica. Portrayed as a wisecracking 
and talkative character in the original 
animated series, the 2007 movie version instead 
communicates through the selected playback of 
radio and television signals. He was originally found 
by actor Shia Lebouf’s character as a 1976 Camaro, which 
transformed into a more modern fifth generation model 
(at the time, a concept) later into the movie. 


The Black Beauty (The Green Hornet ) 


With the upcoming remake of The Green Hornet (directed 
by Michel Gondry and starring Seth Rogen) around the 
corner, it would be a sin not to feature his ride, the Black 
Beauty. A 1966 Chrysler Crown Imperial, the first thing 
you might notice is the green headlights that give the 
car its inimitable mystique. The car also features a green 
visor which was used as a combination filter and part of 
a two-way vision system that enabled the stealthy Black 
Beauty to see in the dark with its “infra-green” headlights. 
It also had rockets mounted in the front of the vehicle. 
While the door and firing mechanisms were functional, 
the actual rocket firing for the TV show was done by 
‘wranglers’: studio pyrotechnics experts who set up each 
shot for filming. 


Primarily, the rockets were theatrical effects, closely 
resembling those ‘meteor’ flares used by boaters, with a 
waterproof wax seal over the tube fronts that blew away 
when the effect was fired. The car also had twenty rear 
rockets, ten for each side. These worked in union with 
other arranged pyrotechnic effects to produce the visual 
effect of rockets firing along with the impacting and 
exploding. The front grill gas gun was capable of firing 
non-lethal “Hornet Gas,” and in addition it is believed 
that flammable gas could be loaded and ignited 
to produce the ‘flames’ for when the 
plot required Black Beauty to have 
this capability. Another gadget 
the Black Beauty boasted was 
the deployable flying remote 
scanner. This worked as a 
remote TV camera and could 
also electronically track a 
‘bugged’ vehicle remotely 
while being linked to Black 
Beauty’s viewscreens. These and 
other once futuristic gadgets made the 
Green Hornet’s rolling arsenal on par with 
Batman’s Batmobile, the show it was paired 
with at the time. 


Originally, Bumblebee was supposed to be a worn-out 
1969 Camaro. However, producers settled on a 1976 
model painted yellow with black stripes, primer and rust 
patches, a riveted hood scoop, Cragar SS wheels up front, 
Eric Vaughn Real Wheels in the back, and marine-grade 
vinyl seats. It even had an eight-track player. The fifth- 
generation Camaro model was built using a 2006 Pontiac 
GTO, with the body built from the same GM R&D molds 
that were used in the 2006 Camaro Concept. Early photos 
show that Bumblebee can transform his right arm into a 
plasma cannon and has missile launchers in his shoulders. 
The 1976 Camaro movie vehicle was sold on eBay with a 
winning bid of U.S. $40,100.01. Not bad for a character 
that always used to get captured in the animated series. 

So there you have it, this years list of PLAYBOY’S most 
famous cars. Cars used to be just another tool to make life 
easier, much like the rake or a pair of scissors. But thanks 
to movies and television, cars have been elevated from a 
simple means of transportation to true pop culture icons. 

□ 
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THE PLAYBOY ADVISOR 


Dear PLAYBOY, where did you find Jeri 
Lee, guys?! Seriously, good work with 
that hottie. She can give me a lap dance 
anytime. Anyway, this colleague of mine, 
a hot marketing executive that’s just 
been promoted to middle management, 
has been giving me serious flirty moves 
ever since she got into the regular 
Thursday meetings. Since I’m hard- 
pressed to actually dovetail or mentally 
multi-task I didn’t exert any effort to 
return her attentions - plus I never know 
if it’s actually me or the person beside 
me she’s flirting with (I mean, I could be 
wrong here) and she disappears right 
after the thing. Last week she texted 
me right in the middle of the whole thing 
with: “Mit me in the ladies rm asap?” 
What the hell, right? I was so shocked 
I wasn’t able to answer. So my question 
is: what would be the best thing to do 
when a girl propositions you to get 
hot and heavy right in the middle of a 
business meeting? 

— Dexie, via email 

Follow our instructions to the letter, now. 
First, make sure you have protection 
when the next meeting arrives. If she 
doesn’t initiate another flirty text send 


her this: “Still need help with sumthng?” 
If she does text back something equally 
flirtatious or a distinct come-on send her 
this text: “Ok. U go 1 st . Will follow." What 
happens next is entirely up to you, my 
friend. Good luck! And be sure to write us 
again with the results. 


I hank God the elections are over! What 
is it with politicians and the way they just 
grate on your nerves every time campaign 
season comes? It’s just totally irritating 
the way they beg and plead for your votes 
and then forget all about us and our woes 
when they get the position they wanted. 
Like 10-year-olds temporarily playing nice 
to get you to buy a toy they want. Reminds 
me a lot of that fattie Cartman in South 
Park. The whole thing that happened in 
Maguindanao, to me, is the ultimate kind 
of evil an elected official can perpetrate 
just to hold on to power. PLAYBOY’S 
always been a trusted source of in-depth 
articles in the US. Care to weigh in? 

—Ynna, via email 

We agree with everything you said 
and more. Most of all, we appreciate 


how highly you think of the franchise’s 
journalistic pedigree. It’s something we 
try to live up to issue by issue. You’ll be 
glad to know that you can read all about 
the Maguindanao Massacre (by our 
correspondent Art Fuentes), the events 
surrounding it and the details that led up 
to that atrocity in our next issue. By the 
time this issue hits the stands we’ll likely 
have a new president and, hopefully, a 
saner, kinder democracy. We’re not sure 
that you actually had a question in there, 
Ynna, but we suggest you do what we do 
when election season rolls along and the 
cloying posters, jingles, TVCs, parades 
and incessant politicking makes you want 
to do a Falling Down shooting spree. 
Repeat this mantra: democracy means 
freedom means responsibility. 


Why are some areas around QC called 
Projects? And where the heck are Projects 
2 and 7? 

—Jun Jun, via email 

The Project areas are among the first 
residential subdivisions in the city that 
were developed by former Philippine 
Presidents Quezon, Quirino and Marcos. 
Unlike in the US where they automatically 
denote ghetto-like neighborhoods and 
poverty-ridden areas our Projects are far 
from it. They are usually located in the 
suburban communities which, as time has 
passed, has sometimes been kicked to its 
knees by economic woes and transformed 
into depressed areas. Some of them 
actually house pretty upscale, gated and 
guarded subdivisions within them. The 
Project areas include Projects 1 through 
8. Project 2 is located at the Kamias and 
Aurora Blvd area and Project 7 is located 
around the Barangay Pag-Asa and SM 
North Edsa area. 


Something on your mind? The PLAYBOY 
Advisor answers your questions about life, 
love, the pursuit of happiness and most 
anything in between. Tell us who you are and 
where you’re from, and what’s been nagging 
at you. Email us at theadvisor@pbphil.com, 
and we’ll publish the questions we find most 
interesting. PLAYBOY reserves the right to 
edit material for brevity and clarity. The 
most interesting question of the month gets 
the sender a free beer (or equivalent non¬ 
alcoholic beverage, for you non-drinkers) 
with the editorial team! 
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WHY READING MATTERS 


BY MARIUS D. CARLOS, JR. 


IN THE AGE OF DOT-COM BOOM AND BUST AND BLOGGING, 
STICKING TO AGE-OLD WAYS OF KNOWING CAN BE A REFRESHING EXPERIENCE. 


T he Real “Pilosopo Tasyo" 

There was once an old Filipino 
writer who had the simplest 
faculty room in the university and 
yet had a fully functional bathroom at 
home. His bathroom had a sound system, 
a DVD player, a flat-screen television and 
a large bathtub. But the most important 
element of his bathroom, which shocked 
any visitor who had the luck to visit it was 
a large bookcase that contained hundreds 
of books. 

The bookcase extended from the 
floor, all the way to the ceiling of the 
bathroom. When asked why he had a bookcase inside a bathroom, 
he would simply reply: "There's no better vice in the world than to 
spend hours in a warm tub of water while reading." While many of 
us would quake at the thought of having an expensive television near 
a source of water, this old writer liked watching DVDs as he sat on 
his throne. His bedroom was simpler: a bed, a table and more books 
that extended from wall to wall. It was inside his bathroom that he 
did all his thinking, and reading as well. 

This is just one example of how a person can learn to truly enjoy 
the habit of reading. In our age of the dot-com boom and bust and 
blogging, it's nice to stick to some age-old ways of knowing things. 
Reading is one of life's simplest pleasures. Just holding a book gives 
a person a grand feeling—the feeling akin to adventure or discovery. 
Many forget that reading is no different from a real journey. The only 
difference is that it is the mind that takes flight. 

Against the Odds: reading as Necessity 
and Not Luxury 

It is unfortunate that in the Philippines the reading habit is not directly 
encouraged even in schools. The Philippines is one of poorest countries 
in terms of educational materials and classrooms. Without a space to 
sit down quietly and leaf through a good book, the habit cannot be 
developed. There is no pretension here; in our presenttime of economic 
recession and global financial crisis, sitting down and reading seems 
a luxury. But we must emphasize here that this is one luxury that we 
can afford. A book is less expensive than an iPod, less expensive than 
a Boracay vacation and certainly less expensive than a trip to Mainland 
China. Many people indulge in these other luxuries without really 
giving themselves the chance to grow as a person. Reading is but one 
of many ways wherein the complexity of human experience is captured 


and rendered immediately digestible to a 
large number of people. 

What's in a good book? The 
immediate response to this question 
would be, of course, "entertainment." 
The entertainment value of a book varies 
in accordance with a person's particular 
tastes. Some might prefer unceasing 
adventures in fantasy works. Cult classics 
like The Lord of the Rings by J.R.R. Tolkien 
and the series of books from the Chronicles 
of Narnia fall under this category. For the 
older generation of readers (such as your 
parents and their parents), adventure would 
be leafing through the mystery and violence of Fyodor Dostoevsky's 
Crime and Punishment or absorbing words from the likes of Tolstoy 
and Nikolai Gogol. If one reads the works of the likes of these people, 
one would be immediately absorbing the very life force of the author's 
milieu. The best teacher in the world is human experience itself. 
Reading allows a person to relate to human events in a way that is 
both economical and entertaining. 

Undoubtedly, we learn as we are being entertained. Reading is 
like going through an unknown tunnel, and one never really knows 
when the tunnel is going to branch off or abruptly terminate, only to 
open up once again. Popular page-turners like Dan Brown's Digital 
Fortress and the The Da Vinci Code offer people a popular (yet 
fantastic) respite from day-to-day worries. Though Dan Brown's 
works are page-turners because of their formulaic plots and story 
lines, people can continue to read them if they wish to gradually 
improve their grasp of the English language. This brings us to 
another value of reading. 

The Connection of Reading and being Hired 

Though it is unfortunate that employment in the Philippines is very 
limited, one has to make do with what's available at the moment. 
Many people spend large amounts of cash to pass English proficiency 
examinations, only to fail miserably in the end. Why is this happening? 
Does it have something to do with "being smart"? The answer is no. 
English, as well as Filipino, can only be used fluently with constant 
practice. If a person enrolls in an intensive two-month course on 
English proficiency and fails to practice the use of the language, 
the intensive course would be useless. What is the solution to this 
predicament for thousands of potential call center agents, nurses, 
nursing aides and other budding workers of the world market? 
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WHY READING MATTERS 


Reading is the answer. If a person really wants to comprehend 
and use a particular language, that language requires a dynamic 
outlet or a medium where the mind and the linguistic center of the 
brain can exercise itself. Reading offers this space, in however limited 
a form. Conversational English (a requirement in many jobs abroad) 
can be honed by reading simple novels like Dan Brown's. People can 
save themselves a lot of money if they take a trip to second-hand 
bookstores and buy novels that they like. We can assure you that if 
you manage to finish even just one novel or pocket book, your grasp 
of the language will improve. 

Aside from improving the chances of employment, there is, 
of course, the vicarious value of reading. To live vicariously through 
reading simply means you are figuratively going through the 
experiences depicted in a book (the thrill of the chase, the agony 
of defeat, the excitement of a sexual tryst) as you read it. This is 
the major attraction of so-called "New York Times #1 Bestseller" 
books. We can't really call it magic, but many of these bestsellers like 
Tuesdays with Morrie and the Harry Potter series connect to readers 
on a very personal level. This is why lifestyle magazines and health 
magazines have a healthy following in many countries too, because 
actual experiences can be read alongside vital information. Chart¬ 
topping titles often offer readers excitement and happiness, and 
more importantly a chance to reflect or think. 

READING & EASY PHILOSOPHY 

Some people argue whether the works of Paolo Coelho (author of 
The Alchemist and a string of other bestsellers) are philosophical. 
This question, which has also been posed against other works (like 
Sophie's World for instance, or even the comical The Da Vinci Code ) 
is not easy to answer. Suffice it to say, a book can be philosophical 
even if it does not completely deal with philosophy. Philosophy is 
something else entirely, but it doesn't make it boring or staid. Let's 
expand the field now, shall we? 

What if we say that "philosophical" can mean anything that 
entices one to think beyond the borders of boring reality? The playing 
field becomes larger, and the potentials of reading become immense. 
In this manner, works by people like Sigmund Freud, Jean Paul Sartre 
and Roland Barthes can be included. It's not true that philosophy is 
only "for the rich" or "for the smart." Actually, we are using complex 
ways of thinking but we just don't recognize them anymore. A good 
example would be religion. To paraphrase Terry Eagleton, a British 
professor of literature, theology is by no means a simple thing, and 
yet the faithful are living proofs of theology as they practice their 
religion on a day-to-day basis. If we can accept various forms of 
theology from charismatic speakers and religious leaders, why can't 
we come up with our own answers to life's many conundrums? 

For example, fashion may be too ordinary a topic nowadays, 
but folks like Roland Barthes (a French literary theorist) made 
interesting discoveries regarding the way clothing had evolved to 
serve different purposes for modern individuals. Barthes even made 
an interesting discovery in his essay titled "Soap." He discovered 
that two popular detergent brands in France (which supposedly 
hated each other in television commercials and newspaper 
advertisements) actually came from the same company. Such "small 
discoveries" are actually immense in their magnitude. Writers like 
Barthes invite readers to think beyond the pale of everyday reality- 


or what masquerades as reality. Actually, these crazy thinkers are so 
perceptive of everyday life that the "rules" of life begin to untangle. 
For example, if someone would tell you (over a couple of beers and 
a failed love story) that "life is meaningless," you can take a page 
out of Jean Paul Sartre's Being and Nothingness and tell the other 
guy "Sure it is. Life is pointless." Then you can follow it up with a 
killer line: "Because it's up to us to make it meaningful." Even if you 
get a couple of whoops and a punch in the shoulder or two, you've 
already imparted an important fact about life. 

People who say, "Reading is for nerds/losers/dorks" probably 
never read anything seriously in their lives. And indeed, it's sad if a 
person spends the rest of his natural life just believing in hearsay (or 
chismis) and what AM radio commentators say. Or what MTV or 
morning talk shows say. These people are not really in the business 
of knowing or understanding. Let's face it, morning talk shows that 
run hundreds of hours a year are mind-numbing. They subdue a 
person through lots of flashy gimmicks, but in the end, these shows 
are really talking about nothing. Between a good book of your choice 
and a high-pitched television talk show host, the decision is really quite 
easy to make. Of course, we always want to better ourselves through 
whatever way we can. Many engage in bodybuilding, in plastic surgery 
or in other cosmetic procedures to make themselves prettier and more 
attractive. But in the end, when the small adoring crowds dissipate, 
a person is left with nothing but himself and what he thinks of the 
world and his place in it. The reason why many fall into despair after 
experiencing life's many struggles and failures is the inability to accept 
the world's many inequities. Reading allows a person to view the world 
in a "freeze-dried" way, so he can begin to slow down and actually 
think about why things are happening in a particular way. 

IF YOU READ, YOU CAN WRITE 

A usual problem of high school students and college students (or even 
some those beyond their college years) is the difficulty of writing. When 
people ask, "What's the best way to learn how to write?" there are 
only two possible answers: first, keep writing (don't give up just yet) 
and more importantly, keep reading. No writer in history can honestly 
say that he can write because he simply can. The talent might be 
there, but the very stuff of one's thought and writing will come from 
someplace else. People like Nobel-prize laureate Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez (who wrote One Hundred Years of Solitude and Love in the 
Time of Cholera ) read voraciously. People like Marquez probably read 
hundreds of books in his lifetime. Only then can a person can write 
masterpieces like One Hundred Years of Solitude, which talks about 
despair, desire and pleasure through the family of the Buendias and 
the mysterious Melquiades. The works of writers like Marquez outlive 
other contemporaries because they are ageless. A person born in the 
Sixties would be able to appreciate them the same way a person born 
in the nineties would. That's the secret of good writing, connecting 
beyond the barriers of time, culture and even nationality. 

Truly, a person can only come to complete fruition the moment 
one realizes that it is not enough to trust everything we hear and see 
in popular media. The time for listening to these sources has ended, 
it is now time that the world listen to you as you speak your mind, 
about life, politics and the interesting things you plan to read about. 

o 
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ersatility is the 
order of the day in 
contemporary culture. 
While there is no 
harm and clear merit 
in specialization, 
for some people it’s 
far more satisfying to be a jack (or 
jill)-of-all-trades. In the case of the 
almond-eyed, media-sawy beauty 
gracing our pop culture issue’s cover, 
having a wide spectrum of talents, 
skills and interests has definitely 
played out for the best. 

To say that Dianne Sison is 
any one thing wouldn’t do justice to 
her varied life experiences. She’s a 
performer, true, but she’s also a writer, 
painter, model, host, entrepreneur 
and actress. And that just covers 
her professional qualities. She’s a 
mercurial spirit, able to adapt to 
any situation and shot through with 
creativity. “I can honestly say that I’m 
a very open, warm-hearted, fun-loving, 
adventurous individual,” Dianne 
explains. “I’ve been very lucky because 
I’ve found passion in my life. I believe 
that living life with passion is so 
satisfying. Not just satisfying: fulfilling, 
as well. Mas nalalasap mo yung buhay. ” 
Passion has been an essential 
aspect of Dianne’s life ever since 
she was young. It provided the fire 
for her creativity and her curiosity 
as a child, which in turn led to her 
exploring a variety of extroverted 
paths from high school onwards. 

“It takes someone with passion to 
go beyond limits,” she says. “I was 
always an achiever in school, and 
even now, I still love learning as 
much as I did when I was young.” 
From designing her own toys, 
she moved to writing poetry and 
painting. By the time her age reached 
double digits, she had found her first 
major love: theater. 

Her first theater workshop 
was at the age of 10, with Repertory 
Philippines. This would mark the 
beginning, however, of more than 
just her career on the live stage. “I 
fell in love with theater. I kept taking 
workshops. One workshop led to me 
meeting a make-up artist, who was 
also a talent scout.” At 13 she did 
her first AVP, and that led to similar 
projects, like hosting. Eventually, 
she became part of the prestigious 
CalCarrie’s modeling agency in 1998. 
She was trained by Joey Espino, and 
was in the same batch of models as 
Bianca Valerio, Teresa Herrera and 
Anna Palabyab. 


Her modeling career took off with the same 
outgoing and memorable flair that she had become 
known for, and that allowed her to explore other 
aspects of show business, like television hosting, 
magazine editorials, being part of a girl band and 
starring in several television series. She had to work 
hard to balance her career with her schoolwork. An 
unfortunate turn of events later caused her to drop 
off the scene for a couple of years, though, and that 
proved to be quite the challenge for her. 

“I was so determined and passionate to get 
back on my feet that I did anything and everything 
I could,” Dianne recalls. It wasn’t easy getting back 
into the groove of things, especially since being off 
the grid for any extended period of time can wreak 
havoc on a showbiz career. She spent her time wisely, 
though, rediscovering herself and working out 
ways to reestablish both her health and her media 
presence. “With patience, persistence and passion, 

I eventually got everything back. It took me four 
years, but now here I am again, thanks to swimming, 
running and knowing my limits,” Dianne admits. 

“Today, I am a very happy baby. I got my 
first break again, getting back into television,” 
Dianne exclaims. Her show, MOG TV (More on 
Gaming TV), started airing Friday nights on TV5 in 
June 2009. Her gamer cred for the show has earned 
her the moniker of ‘gaming goddess’: a title she is 
very keen on keeping. “The best part about being 
the host of the show is you really do get the scoops 
on all the new games. Since I was exposed to gaming 
at a young age, I got to see how it all evolved.” With 
a history of gaming that has the classic 8-bit Legend 
of Zelda at its forefront, Dianne definitely has the 
right pedigree. 

This June, MOG TV is starting its fourth 
season on Studio 23, and Dianne will be working 
alongside Jocelyn Oxlade and Eri Neeman. Armed 
with better dynamics, more gimmicks and an even 
stronger focus on video games, the show promises to 
hang on tight to its acclaim as the only true gaming 
show in the Philippines. 

Dianne is also working on an indie film 
titled Chasing Fire, due to be released in August 
2010. It’s her first feature-length film, and a source 
of considerable excitement for her. Immersing 
herself thoroughly in her versatile nature, she is 
also a member of Greenpeace, a devoted animal 
lover, an advocate of climate change awareness and 
a believer in maintaining a healthy lifestyle. And, 
for Dianne, a healthy lifestyle is one that maximizes 
good living: “I believe in balance in my life. I strive 
for balance in intellectuality, emotions, spirituality, 
and a physical peak. Which is why I work out, I eat 
healthy, I pray. I make sure I always learn something 
new, including all the new games that come out, 
because that’s also part of my job. And it’s one of 
the most fun jobs ever.” 

Catch her show on Friday nights to see this 
bubbly gamer girl in action! If you can’t wait to find 
out more about the Philippines’ first gaming goddess, 
though, you can also follow her online through www. 
diannesison.com. and twitter.com/diannesisonbiz. 

□ 
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Purported to be the last in 
Bungie’s blockbuster series, 
Halo: Reach is a prequel that 
takes players to a time before 
Master Chief. 


2010 

THE BEST 
YEAR IN 
GAMING? 


BY KENJIINUKAI 




W e’re halfway into 
2010 now and it’s 
already proven 
to be one of the 
biggest (and 
best) years for 
gaming since the turn of the century, 
proving that the industry is not only 
getting better as it moves along, but 
is consciously taking major leaps and 
bounds to set up the next generation 
of gamers with new innovations to 
revolutionize the way we play our 
games. Thanks to a full line up of 
blockbuster releases aimed at both 
casual and hardcore players that kept 
on coming week after week beginning 
at the end of January, the gaming 
industry juggernaut has proven once 
more that it’s gearing up to set 2010 as 
a milestone year for fans and doubters 
alike. Even sweeter still, developers 
seem to be eager to continue this 
trend, letting fans comfortably roll 
from the likes of Halo: Reach to Alan 
Wake and Starcraft 2 in short order 
for the rest of the year. 

Every gaming platform has had 
its share of hits and misses this year, 
but today we’re taking a look at the 
best 2010 has brought us so far and 
clue you in on what to expect for the 
rest of the year. Rejoice, true believers, 
you’ll be broke for the Holidays this 
year. Again. 



Not quite the Diablo-killer it was first 
touted to be, Torchlight does a fine job 
of keeping us busy until Diablo III. 



BAYONETTA 

(Xbox 360, PS3) 


First off the bat for 2010 was a little 
known Japanese import that at first 
seemed little more than another Devil 
May Cry clone, but upon further 
inspection proved itself above and 
beyond the stereotype. To be honest, 
we’re still not sure what to make of 
Bayonetta. It came and went like an 
unannounced hurricane. Even after we 
finally set our controllers down after 
the 10 odd hours of unapologetic, 
unbelievably over-the-top action 
heel-gun blasting, we couldn’t quite 
understand or explain what we just 
played. (But we knew we liked it) So 
like a bewildered, wandering drunk 
walking across town, we are left with 
the warm feeling of knowing we had a 
good time, but aren’t quite sure how 
it all played out, and armed with an 
odd desire to go through it one more 
time... whatever it was. 


TORCHLIGHT 

(PC) 


Torchlight absolutely nails the formula 
that made Diablo so addictive. The 


combat feels satisfying, your pet 
companion is a welcome addition 
to the genre, and there are plenty of 
randomized dungeons to explore in 
the search of the rarest treasure there 
is. My biggest gripe with the game 
was the fact that, despite being an 
unapologetic Diablo 2 clone to the 
letter, the game had no cooperative (or 
PvP) multiplayer mode. It might not 
have the depth (or variety of content) 
of a larger game, but being reasonably 
(dirt cheap) at $20, it’s worth a try— 
and it’ll help soothe your twitchy 
index finger that longs for adventure, 
with Diablo III so far away. 


MASS EFFECT 2 

(Xbox 360, PC) 


Mass Effect 2 is that rare gem of a 
game you run into once every 5 years 
or so. The moment you start playing, 
you know it’s going to deliver the 
whole way through. The fact that we 
got it so early in the year only made 
us crave for more of the same as soon 
as possible. Look at any aspect of the 
game and you can be sure it’s top 
draw. It’s incredibly personal while 
still retaining the sense of a true sci- 
fi epic, spanning entire galaxies. The 
combat and mission design have 
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been polished to a near-perfect shine, the visuals, voice 
acting, soundtrack, and direction are simply miles ahead 
of the competition. Perhaps most impressively, Mass Effect 
2 manages to fulfill its incredible ambition while only 
suffering from very few technical hiccups. The latent Star 
Wars geek inside you demands you play this game. 


BIOSHOCK 2 

(Xbox 360, PS3, PC) 


Anyone who was lucky enough to take a chance and swim 
down the dark, derelict path of the Ayn Rand-esque world 
of Rapture will know that leaving it alone 2 years ago felt 
like a hollow punch in the gut. We loved how the story 
(with a deliciously placed twist) played out and reluctantly 
said goodbye to the richly developed, historically tragic 
world under the waves. Then, just as we were getting 
comfortable about staying in dry land for a change, 2K 
Games announced the inevitable sequel. Filled to the brim 
with unhinged fanboy excitement, and despite harboring 
a sense of dread about heading back into the world 
responsible for many of my most disturbing dreams of 
drowning, we were back on track to setting the underwater 
world aflame with our telekinetic powers. But how? Wasn’t 
the first game over and done with? The story set in stone 
and happily over with? What possible story could sway 
us to return to the depths for another jaunt at blasting, 
freezing, brainwashing and force-pushing the life out of 
its crazed, Eve-addicted denizens? The answer? Big Sisters. 
Take another trip down the long, dark, spiraling tale of 
the doomed utopia under the sea and learn what it truly 
means to be a citizen of Rapture. 


Bioshock 2 returns gamers 
to Hell under the sea. 
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HEAVY RAIN 

(PS3) 


Heavy Rain was PS3’s biggest gamble a 
few years ago, announcing completely 
unheard-of styles of play and an all too 
ambitious platform system at the time. 
It’s been 3 months since its release 
and no one seems to be complaining 
any more. As you’ll see after a few 
hours of game play, the world you’re 
thrust into is just as damp, muddy 
and slippery as the title suggests it 
will be. Dust off your thinking cap 
(or C.S.I. badge, if you prefer) and 
delve into one of the most innovative 
gaming experiences you’re likely to 
play this year. A gritty crime drama 
from the perspective of four different 
characters, each of whom can die (and 
stay dead) at any point in the game. 
Heavy Rain boasts a massive 4000- 
page script, dozens of branches, and 
an unsettlingly dark story. Throw in 
the most stunning graphics we’ve ever 
seen on the PS3 engine and you’ve got 
yourself the first PS3-exclusive hit of 
2010. 


BAD COMPANY 2 

(Xbox 360, PC) 


Anyone who took the time to follow 
the first game’s lovable quartet of 
misfit soldiers traipsing along die Eastern 
European border causing unbridled mayhem 
and destruction for a fictional Russian 
Army deserves to give Bad Company 2 a 
try. It’s more of the same, sure, but that’s 
hardly a bad thing when it comes to most 
first person shooters. The single player 
campaign is action-packed, gorgeous 
and flows smoothly following the 
same laugh-out-loud script we loved 
in the first game. If anything, it flows 
too smoothly, as you’ll likely be done 
with the story mode in less than 10 
hours. The multiplayer, however, is a 
different story. One of the biggest game 
changers this game offers is the ability 
to level entire towns by the end of every 
skirmish. Literally. Players who are used 
to scurrying into solid concrete buildings 
for cover are in for a very rude surprise. 
If you’re looking for a more strategic 
and team-based change of pace, look no 
further: this is the game for you. 


FINAL FANTASY 13 

(PS3) 


Ah, Final Fantasy. It’s one of those 
shoo-in titles you always have to 
put on these lists. The fact that 
I’ve never felt bad about doing so 
is a testament to how brilliant and 
consistent their development teams 
have been over the years. It’s been a 
long time coming, but Square-Enix’s 
latest blockbuster RPG is finally upon 
us. After experimenting with real¬ 
time combat in FFXII , the thirteenth 
installment of the main Final Fantasy 
series is back to the turn-based battles 
that the series is known for. It also 
features other throwbacks to classic 
FF, including new takes on the Active 
Time Battle and Jobs systems. Oh, 
and yes, it looks absolutely gorgeous. 
The first few hours of the game 
show off a stunningly realized world 
that seamlessly combines magic and 
technology. Half of the funis exploring 
it yourself, ending a few nameless 
baddies along the way, and of course, 
saving the world while you’re at it. 


DRAGON AGE 
ORIGINS: 
AWAKENING 

(Xbox 360, PS3, PC) 


It should come as no surprise to fans 
of the original game that Dragon Age 
Origins: Awakening is going to give 
you more of what you want. There’s 
an epic story with another great twist 
towards the end, fantasy combat 
with loads of amazing enemies, and 
a deep character system with lots of 
flexibility. It has a strong narrative 
connection to the original game, but 
the sense that your previous choices 
matter isn’t as strong as I’d have 
liked. Although this may be due to 
the fact that Bioware isn’t expecting 
everyone to pick up the expansion 
and will probably make your major 
choices in the original game matter 
more in the actual sequel. I still miss 
the old companions, but the new 
characters are just as interesting 
once you get to know them. Patch 
up your old armor, Warden. There be 
dragons on your front yard again. 


PS3 owners rejoice! Heavy Rain 
puts players at the center of a dense 
storyline set against some of the best 
graphics we’ve ever seen. 


\ 
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GOD OF WAR 3 

(X360) 


The scale and scope of each new God 
of War game gets progressively larger, 
so it should come as no surprise that 
God of War III is the biggest, bloodiest 
and darkest yet. The bosses are 
almost absurdly gigantic, and some 
of the battles will actually take place 
on the bodies of enormous Titans, 
while Kratos’ new weapons raise the 
bar when it comes to violence inflicted 
on mythical creatures. Visually, the 
game’s scale is breathtaking. This, 
of course, ends the long, destructive 
journey Kratos started way back in 
2005 on the PS2 and joining him every 
step of the way has been nothing short 
of glorious. God of War 3 is reason 
enough to purchase a Playstation 3 if 
you haven’t already done so. It truly is 
an epic, gorgeous beast of a game that 
every gamer should experience. 


SPLINTER CELL: 
CONVICTION 

(PS3, PC) 


Sam Fisher is back. If you’re one 
of several thousand readers going 
“Sam who?”, there’s a reason for that. 
He’s a spy, you see. Despite all its 
efforts, the Splinter Cell franchise has 
always suffered from mixed reviews 
over the years. It always seemed to 
fall just short of its target market’s 
expectations and despite numerous 
innovations (and sequels), the series 
still felt slow, a little too choppy at 
times and poor Sam always had to live 
under the shadow of big, bad Solid 
Snake. This year, Ubisoft Montreal 
takes the reins of the fifth installment 
of the title, introducing a new gaming 
platform to give it a much needed 
visual upgrade and giving Sam a more 
realistic, contemporary role model: 
Jason Bourne. This time around, Sam 
is more far more agile and edgy than 
ever, finally unhinged from all the 
silent warrior rules and set loose to 
run amok and take down his enemies 
face to face. Add in a revamped cover 
system, brand new multiplayer modes, 
an independent co-op stealth mode 
long after the single player campaign 
is over and Splinter Cell: Conviction 
may be the most exciting the series 
has seen yet. 



RED DEAD 
REDEMPTION 

(PS3, Xbox 360) 


Rockstar games’ next big, burly 
follow up to 2008’s massive hit 
GTAIV has come at last. As you may 
already have gathered, the game is a 
Wild West epic set in the sprawling 
outback of Texas, California and 
Mexico circa 1906, a once-lawless land 
struggling to find its own identity as 
it’s squeezed by industrialization 
and terrorized by marauding 
bandits. There’s political uprising, 
murder, brutality and solitude. Your 


typical Grand Theft Auto setting to 
be sure, only instead of cars and 
helicopters, you’ll find yourself 
travelling by horse or train, and 
you’ll be hunting your food instead 
of driving by your favorite fast-food 
chain. You play an ex-con trying to 
make a new start in an open world 
platform for gamers to explore 
and slowly conquer or ultimately 
destroy, depending on how you 
choose to end your story. Play the 
missions you want, the way you 
want, and do it all for a price. Using 
the same Rage engine that powered 
GTAIV , Red Dead Redemption is the 
Western shooter you’ve been waiting 
to play since you were a kid. 
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ALAN WAKE 

(Xbox 360) 


We had every reason to expect that 
Alan Wake's horror story would be 
nothing short of engaging, innovative 
and maybe even terrifying. Turns out, 
it was a little bit of everything rolled 
into one. Remedy Entertainment 
managed to hit another big one out 
of the park, this time with an ever 
bigger emphasis on grand storytelling 
and creative gameplay. When a game 
finds a way to make everything around 
you a potential threat, even inanimate 
objects, you know it’s doing something 
right. We’ve seen the ‘light versus 
dark’ concept in video games before, 
but there’s something rather enticing 
about a survival horror game where 
a flashlight is more powerful than a 
shotgun. The premise is enough to get 
you curious, at the very least. Imagine 
being a writer searching for your 
missing wife in a surreal town that 
bears an eerie resemblance to your 
latest novel. With its unique premise 
and creepy atmosphere, Alan Wake 
sounds like a macabre mix of Silent 
Hill, Alone in the Dark , and a David 
Lynch marathon. Scrumptious. 


YET TO COME 

Halo: Reach 

(Xbox360) 

Announced Release Date: 9/14 


World of Warcraft: 
Cataclysm 

(PC) 

Announced Release Date: Winter 2010 

The world’s biggest MMO gets even 
bigger with its third expansion, 
Cataclysm , which will add a heap 
of new content into Azeroth. This 
includes two new races (Worgen and 
Goblins), an increased level cap (85), 
new higher-level zones, additional 
race and class combinations, flying 
mounts, and more. Some of the 
classic areas from the game will even 
get a makeover, and a new secondary 
profession, archaeology, will be 
introduced. It looks like it’ll be more 
than enough to keep the World of 
Warcraft train going for a long time. 
Lok’tar Ogar! 

Starcraft 2 

(PC) 

Announced Release Date: 07/27 

Two-and-a-half weeks of the Starcraft 
2 Beta test have been enlightening on 
so many levels. Just playing through 
a multiplayer game (that’s not even 
completely finished) already gives 
you a glimpse of how naturally 
Blizzard’s developers understand 
their gamers and what drives them 
to keep playing. The gameplay is fun, 
fast-paced and refreshingly different 
every time. The emphasis on balance 
is staggering, counter after counter is 
discovered as you play against your 
fellow beta testers—and this is just 


the multiplayer. Recently the single 
player campaign has been given a 
little room to shine, and from what’s 
been shown so far, it’s proving to be 
nothing short of stunning. It’s been 
over ten years since the original 
Starcraft introduced “Zerg rush” into 
the lexicon of gaming, and we’ve been 
desperately waiting for a sequel since. 
We can’t wait to see Jim Raynor’s fall 
from grace into a disgruntled hard- 
drinking mercenary, tour the galaxy 
in his battlecruiser, and lay down a 
strong lines of suppressing fire to 
stave off endless waves of Zerg. 

Mafia II 

(Xbox 360, PS3, PC) 

Announced Release Date: 08/24 

There’ve been tons of games that 
have aped Grand Theft Auto, but none 
have the respect commanded by (the 
PC version of) 2002’s Mafia, which 
set aside random mayhem in favor 
of a more reserved, subtle approach 
to 1930s crime. The overdue sequel, 
set in the ‘40s and ‘50s, follows 
new characters in a new city, but 
promises to retain a similar balance 
of methodical, character-based 
storytelling and explosive action. And 
this time, the missions are much more 
elaborate, the cars are faster and the 
whole experience is structured to 
immerse you in its 1950’s atmosphere 
as much as possible. From what we’ve 
seen so far, this follow-up should offer a 
similarly heavy punch to our emotional 
guts. Don’t forget the Cannoli. 


As a big fan of the Halo mythos and 
expanded universe as a whole, this is 
near the top of my list of games for 
2010. Supposedly Bungie’s last Halo 
title, Halo: Reach is the prologue to the 
Halo series, taking place during Eric 
Nylund’s first Hn/onovelization, The Fall 
of Reach. It is said to be a more somber, 
thoughtful, character-driven experience 
than previous games in the series, 
since we go into this battle knowing 
the Covenant gets to glass the entire 
planet from orbit in the end, paving the 
way for the first Halo game to occur. 
Multiplayer-wise, however, it’s the exact 
opposite. Bungie promises to bring the 
most balanced, polished multiplayer 
experience of the entire Halo series. New 
features include squad-based gameplay, 
armor abilities and the return of old 
weapon favorites. We expect Halo: 
Reach to ship in September 2010, as 
most Bungie titles do. 
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GERRY 

ALANGUILAN 


I t is ironic that the people 
who decry comics for being 
childish pieces of disposable 
entertainment are the same 
people who tune in every 
night to Darna’s television 
adventures or contribute 
happily to Spider-Man conquering 
the box office. If nothing else, this 
shows that, despite all evidence to the 
contrary, there is a market for the four- 
color characters that once enthralled 
35% of our reading population on a 
regular basis. 

Fascinated by this seemingly 
incongruous state of affairs, PLAYBOY 
met with Gerry Alanguilan. One of 
the current crop of Filipino comic 
book creators who’s made a name 
for himself both here and abroad, 
we talked about his experiences and 
nigh-tireless efforts to restore our 
rich heritage to its rightful place in 
the local consciousness. 

The first thing that struck us as 
we pulled up to the house in Laguna 
was how unassuming it looked. Surely 
this couldn’t be the right address? 
See, Gerry Alanguilan first made his 
name in the Philippine comic scene 
with his debut graphic novel, Wasted, 
and gained international prominence 
by following that up with high-profile 
inking duties on American titles such 
as X-Force and Superman: Rebirth. It 
was difficult to imagine that someone 
whose work was recognized by 
millions around the globe would be 
working out of a San Pablo suburb. 

For afewmoments after stepping 
over the threshold, we literally 
just stood and gawked. Whatever 
impressions the outside of the house 
gave us were quickly forgotten, our 
preconceived notions thoroughly 
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invalidated. Before us were rows upon 
rows of graphic novels, carefully 
arranged on a massive bookcase 
with the care and attention only a 
collector can give. From reprints to 
first editions, from major publishers 
to independent labels to volumes long 
out of print, there was literally more 
than one could reasonably hope to 
read in any kind of hurry (much less 
carry out inconspicuously). This was, 
indeed, the right house. 

Alanguilan emerged from his 
office/studio to invite us in. The room 
was recognizable from Alanguilan’s 
publicity photos: A cluttered bulletin 
board overlooked the main workspace, 
which was cluttered with everything 
an artist would need to work, not the 
least of which was a drawing table 
that dominated a corner of the room. 
On its surface lay a half-inked page 
from an upcoming issue of Ultimate 
Avengers 2. 

After exchanging pleasantries 
and chatting about all things geek, 
we got down to talking about comics, 
a topic on which Alanguilan has no 
shortage of passion. “People back in 
the day were brainwashed to think that 
it’s cheap entertainment, something to 
throw away. {But} deep down, people 
know what’s entertaining, they can tell 
a good comic from a bad comic. If our 
industry is putting out good material, 
people will appreciate it.” 

That the Philippines has had 
a long history of graphic fiction, 
coupled with a deep creative pool to 
draw from, is well known to experts, 
fans and connoisseurs the world 
over. Dozens of publications in nearly 
every genre imaginable entertained 
local fans in the decades following 
World War II, representing a thriving 
industry. In the 1970’s and 80’s, 
Filipino names gained international 
recognition when luminaries such as 
Nestor Redondo, Alfredo Alacala and 
Alex Nino brought their meticulously 
detailed, classically-inspired work to 
America, illustrating everything from 
westerns to romance to war, as well 
as memorable runs on characters like 
Batman, Conan, Tarzan and He-Man. 

Lured by the promise of greener 
pastures and an escape from the 
creative captivity Martial Law imposed 
in the 1970’s, the Philippine comic 
book industry took a turn for the 
worse that would continue over the 
next two decades. 

“It was during that time that we 
began to lose our really good artists 


and creators,” said Alanguilan. 

“Back in the day, comics served 
as an outlet for our artists and 
creatives, it wasn’t like today, 
where an artist has any number 
of industries — like animation 
— to express themselves. Back 
then, you either painted or 
did comics. So everybody did 
it, Nestor Redondo, Alfredo 
Alcala, Alex Nino. By the late 
60’s, early 70’s, these guys 
started going to the US, it 
was like a mass exodus of 
our best artists. Kinuha sila 
ng mga Amerikano. At the 
same time, martial law was 
declared, and it was suddenly 
very restrictive on creative 
freedom. In fact, artists and 
other creatives were gathered 
for a meeting at Fort Bonifacio 
or somewhere, and they were 
told, “ bawal ang ganito, bawal 
ang ganyan.” So there were 
artists who decided to just 
retire, while others just went 
abroad, rather than continue 
here and have their work 
compromised. As a result, 
the comics of the 70’s weren’t 
as good as those of the 50’s 
and 60’s, even if they were 
still seeing financial success. 

In terms of art, though, there 
was a decline. There was Hal 
Santiago, Nestor Malgapo, 
who were good artists, but 
nowhere near the league of 
the likes of Nestor Redondo. 

On the business side, the 
companies were experiencing 
inflation, but they didn’t 
adjust the rates they gave 
to their artists. Standards of 
living were rising, but the value 
of their money was getting 
smaller. After several years 
of this, over a decade, some 
of the artists began to take shortcuts 
in their work; less effort was put into 
the work, but more effort in printing 
more material. The companies didn’t 
care. People were still buying their 
comics, so they didn’t bother with 
things with upgrading their paper. In 
fact, if they could get cheaper paper, 
they would! If you saw the paper used 
in the 60’s, it was much better than 
that used in later years. So in terms 
of quality, in terms of production 
quality, it was all declining, slowly 
but surely. Even the publishers’ views 
on creating new ideas were replaced 




Top to Bottom: 

Wasted was Alanguilan’s 
first major success, 
drawing on the author’s 
frustrations at the time; 
Elmer is a parable of 
tolerance from the piint of 
view of chickens who gain 
the ability to speak; The 
Amazing Adventures of 
Dr. Rizal is Alanguilan’s 
tip of the hat to the Tintin 
comics he enjoyed as 
a child, emptying clean 
line art and flat colors 
reminiscent of European 
comics. 
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with the emphasis on making more 
money. Another problem was quality 
of writing, since the creators who 
stayed (or their publishers) didn’t 
mature in their sensibilities. The 
ideas were old-fashioned, they didn’t 
adapt to modern times, and younger 
readers couldn’t relate to the stories 
anymore! 

“When I started in the industry, I 
applied for work on a horror title. This 
was in the early nineties, and several 
companies had already closed, but I 
was excited just to be there, in their 
offices with the smell of the ink and 


On mistaken identity, 
the importance of 
answering emails and 
meeting his idols. 



“Back when I was just a fan, I thought 
they were fantasy people living in a 
fantasy world, like Hollywood actors. 
People like Chris Claremont and John 
Byrne were unreachable, like gods, 
and I never thought I would be able 
to meet or speak with them until the 
internet. I emailed them all and some 
of them would write back! Even when 
I started attenging some conventions 
in the US, and they were all there, 
biglang nahiya ko lapitan. I was too 
intimidated to go up to people like 
Stan Lee or Neal Adams, but found it 
easy to approach Mike Mignola. The 
nicest foreign creator I’ve ever met 
was Michael T. Gilbert, who created 
Mr. Monster As for my experience 
having people line up to meet me at 
conventions, there was this one time 
when I took a look and saw that there 
was a long line waiting for me, I was 
excited! Yun pala, Whilce Portacio’s 
name plate had somehow been moved 
to my side of the table, and people 
were lining up for me, thinking I was 
him! [laughs] I had to tell them I wasn’t 
Whilce, and some of the people did 
leave the line, but there were those 
who stayed as well. Oh well!” [laughs] 


everything. But when I showed them 
my portfolio, they told me, 'Wag mo 
na gandahan, local lang naman ito, 
eh/ And this was an editor, the editor 
of the title I was applying at! Kahit 
yung editor mismo, may policy na 
wag pagandahin ang komiksl It was 
ridiculous! So it wasn’t a surprise to 
me when I later heard that company 
had closed down. A lot of guys still 
wanted to create stories, draw comics, 
so without a publisher, we just decided 
to create our own. It wasn’t that there 
wasn’t a demand for good comics, it 
was just the attitude at the time. The 
companies took it for granted; they 
thought they would always be making 
money from it, so they didn’t do 
anything to improve the product. By 
the time sales began to decline, it was 
too late.” 

By the mid-to-late 90’s, 
despite some halfhearted attempts 
at resuscitation and premature 
proclamations of renewed vigor, the 
Philippine comic book industry was 
in a state where to call it moribund 
would have been charitable. Efforts at 
resuscitation have run the gamut from 
misguided, at best, outright foolish at 
worst. “A recent example of this is 
when Carlo J. Caparas released a line 
of comics in 2007 with some older 
creators, they were still doing the 
old fashioned stuff! You would read 
this and go, do people still do these 



things? Do people still talk like this? It 
just didn’t work.” 

Adding to the problem in the 
90’s was the fact that we had reached 
a point where there was so little 
information available - much less any 
archives of classic material to speak 
of - that any new creators entering 
the field had no frame of reference to 
(excuse the pun) draw from. Perhaps 
the most unfortunate, and telling sign 
of the state of Philippine comics in the 
90’s was the fact that, for the most 
part, foreign experts and historians 
had greater knowledge, appreciation, 
insight and initiative to document our 
forgotten art. What was once a multi¬ 
million peso industry was now either 
relegated to the memories of a few 
locals or in the academic purview of 
outsiders. 

“Unfortunately, we don’t have 
any archives or museums or reprints 
of old material. People are only 
starting to talk about these things 
now. Hopefully, this is the start of a 
trend. For Europeans and Americans, 
matagal na nila alam that comics 
are art, and so they have scholars on 
the subject. Professor John Dent is a 
historian of world comics. He came 
to the Philippines and realized that 
we had this rich history, so he went 
around interviewing those old creators 
who were still alive and he based an 
article on that. When I read these, I 



Among the first workAlanguilan did for publisher Marvel Comics was X-Force, with 
Whilce Portacio on pencils. Currently, Alanguilan is hard at work inking Ultimate Avengers 2, 
working with penciller Leinil Francis Yu. 
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noticed that he completely ignored 
the new generation of creators who 
are working today. I wrote him a long 
letter, saying na ang darning kulang- 
kulang , I was annoyed! He wrote back, 
he was very nice about it, and said 
that he was actually just waiting for 
people like me to get in touch with 
him and help him fill in the blanks, 
to see that Filipinos were passionate 
about our own history. Even for him, 
it was a puzzle that he himself had to 
write about it. When he was here, he 
didn’t have much time, so he stuck 
to interviewing the old names, but 
actually he did end up coming back 
and interviewing us. That became 
a new article that formed the basis 
of his book, The First One Hundred 
Years of Filipino Komics. Why aren’t 
there any Filipinos doing it? [Shrugs] 
Hopefully, through his efforts, and 
those of young creators, we can come 
up with our own experts and maybe 
even someday have a serious criticism 
of comics in the country. Would 
you believe, there are those (comics 
creators) that complain to me that 
they weren’t able to apply for ISBN 
at our National Library because their 
works were ‘just’ comics, that they 
had no cultural value - this was the 
Philippine government talking! They 
said these works had no historical 
or research value! So I complained to 
the judicial head office of ISBN. No 
matter what kind of publication it is, 
it should be eligible for its own ISBN 
ID number. After that, comics creators 
were allowed to register their works. 
Ironically, now the government wants 
to use comics as an educational tool, 
despite the fact that they have no 
support for the medium as an art 
form. There are no museums, no 
books, no one writing about comics 
as a literary art form. Then you hear 
Manny Villar was trying to pass a 
law that 30% of educational material 
should be in the form of comics. While 
that would-be good for the guys who 
make them, hanggang dun lang yun, 
sa educational level. Nothing in terms 
of art. At the same time, Villar was 
trying to pass a bill that would limit 
the creativity of artists, the Anti- 
Obscenity Bill where you wouldn’t 
even be able to draw anyone nude. 
So there is support for comics as an 
educational tool, just not as an art 
form.” 

During the drought of local 
comics in the 1990’s, a style of drawing 
that had been introduced to the 


Philippines years before began rearing 
its Japanese head with a vengeance; 
Manga and anime had become more 
mainstream, and new creators were 
taking to its aesthetic approach to 
storytelling. 

Alanguilan laughs when this is 
brought up. “That’s something I tried 
to address directly a long time ago. 
I’ve always thought that artists are 
products of their influences, so in the 
absence of any notable Filipino comics 
after the fall, what was popular was 
anime and manga. All you have to do 
is look around. Japanese material is 
on TV, in ads, everywhere! There’s 
even an adaptation of Maria Makiling 
in manga style. It’s become a part of 
our culture already. Yun ang naging 
influence ng mga younger people. 
They can’t help themselves nay un 
ang lumalabas sa mga gawa nila. For 


Alanguilan on Elmer 

“I still eat chickens [laughs]! I have 
people who’ve written in to tell me 
they’ve stopped, but I still do! The idea 
behind Elmer , really, was the theme of 
chickens as people. It’s actually one 
of the first times I made a comic book 
with an agenda, and that agenda was 
to teach people how to treat each 
other, in spite of their differences. I’ve 
never read Animal Farm, but I did read 
Maus, which told a very serious story 
with animals, but where that story 
used different species to represent 
different nationalities, I gave actual 
chickens the ability to speak. Chickens 
are funny!” 



those of us who recognize this for 
what it is, and think that something 
should be done...I learned my lesson 
the hard way when I realized that 
direct confrontation is a bad idea. 
Young people don’t like to be told 
they’re wrong. The Japanese stuff are 
things that a lot of these people have 
devoted themselves and their work to, 
so who am I to tell them otherwise? 
Of course they’ll become defensive. 
So what I did was to concentrate on 
creating my own comics and hopefully 
try and get across the idea of what 
kinds of comics we can create if we 
just try to do something original. 
I admit that even I’m a product of 
my influences. You can see a lot of 
Alfredo Alcala in my work, but at 
least I can acknowledge that I’m being 
influenced and I still try very hard to 
do something different.” 

At this point, talk shifted 
to Alanguilan’s own independent 
efforts at publishing comics, and 
how he broke into the international 
scene. “When the independent comics 
industry started in the country, I 
think it was in 1992 or 93, with Carlo 
Vergara’s Flashpoint , there were 
very few people doing it. Personally, 
I was inspired by Dino Ignacio’s 
Sigaw Saklolo, and that’s why I made 
Wasted. Wala lang, trip ko lang , I 
made 50 copies of the first issue, 
gave it to friends, and some of those 
copies made it to other hands, kung 
saan saan nalang nagpunta , and 
one copy eventually made its way to 
Budgette Tan, who used it in Comics 
101, which gave it a wider audience. 
People got to know my work and they 
liked it. Even today, I still get emails 
about Wasted '! Wasted is something 
that did a lot of good for me in terms 
of establishing a name, that I was 
somebody that created something 
that a lot of people seemed to like, 
responded well to. Wasted really 
opened doors for me.” 

Other than his work, one of the 
avenues through which Alanguilan 
has chosen to preach his gospel is 
through his website, gerry.alanguilan. 
com , which has quickly become a 
Mecca for those seeking information 
on the history of Philippine comics. 
In addition to numerous articles on 
Philippine comic history, Alanguilan 
has shown himself to be one of the 
most approachable comic creators on 
the Web, graciously responding to as 
many of the questions and comments 
he receives on a daily basis. 
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“In terms of building a 
relationship with my readers, (the 
website) is beneficial, because I can 
see their feedback. I’m very much a 
fan, and I remember when the Internet 
became popular, I sent emails to all the 
idols whose work I grew up reading 
and admired, and when they didn’t 
answer, sumasama ang loob ko. So I 
imagine myself in the shoes of those 
who admire my work enough to send 
me email and, as much as possible, I 
do try to answer their questions.” 

On the topic of whether or not 
there’s hope for our local industry, 
Alanguilan remains ever-optimistic: “It 
says a lot about us, I think, that even 
without publishers or a huge industry 
to back us up, meron pa rin comics. 
It shows that we have a market. It’s 
not like we’re making a lot of money 
from this, I didn’t have a huge profit 
on Elmer. Hindi ako mabubuhay 


diyan , on that alone, of course. So, 
naniniwala talaga ako , if we were to 
have a real industry, it has a chance to 
be successful. The problem is that no 
one’s willing to take the risk these days. 
What a lot of people don’t understand 
is that for you to produce a 10-, 20- 
peso comic book, and to have it sold 
all over the place, all over the country, 
you need millions of pesos to start 
with. You need somebody rich to fund 
it, and you need a distribution arm. 
In the absence of that, wala talaga 
mangyayari. Despite this, na maliit 
lang yung reach namin (independent 
publishers and creators), kahit 
papaano , I’m proud of my work. But 
still, kung walang papasok to invest 
that kind of money, we’re never going 
to go back to the time of a vibrant 
comics industry. Mangyayari is, 
kami na lang ang gagawa , which is 
happening now.” 


Alanguilan on why 
sunerheroes don’t work 
in the Philipine context 

“I just can’t reconcile the idea that, if 
there was a superhero, why would he 
waste his time stopping bank robberies 
and saving damsels in distress when 
he could stop hunger or wars? What 
would he do about the rebellion in the 
south? It was me struggling to find a 
way to write a superhero story. I’ve 
been having trouble with superheroes 
since I started, but on the other hand, 
Wasted was so easy. Elmer had 
talking chickens, and that was easy, 
but superheroes? Ang hirap! So I 
thought about it and I traced it to my 
own sensibility of wanting to have 
credible heroes addressing credible 
realities. Someone actually told me 
that with superheroes, by default, you 
really have to suspend your disbelief. 
It’s a fantasy. As a fan, of course, 
growing up reading comics, things like 
hunger never occurred to me until they 
did Heroes for Hope, a special about 
solving the problem of hunger in South 
Africa. It was a great idea, but when I 
was reading it, it was weird! How can 
heroes fight hunger? Story-wise, it just 
didn’t work, even if the art was good.” 



After spending the afternoon 
with Gerry Alanguilan, it became 
clear to us that, reports on the 
demise of the Philippine comic book 
industry may have been greatly 
exaggerated. 

H 
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11 these sound 
very familiar 
to you, as well 
they should. 
There’s hardly 
a movie or a TV 
show these days 
that isn’t geek 
fare one way or another. Every movie 
studio and TV network wants a piece 
of the geek action. It seems they’ve 
finally realized that a good chunk of 
movie-goers and TV viewers are the 
same people who read comic books, 
enjoy science fiction and fantasy, 
go to conventions, wear costumes, 
and are smart enough to have jobs 
that can afford them expensive 
collectibles. 

Yes, geeks rule and Hollywood is 
paying attention. 

Not that there hasn’t been geek 
fare in movies and TV before. Many 
of us grew up on classics like Star 
Trek and Star Wars, Flash Gordon, 
Doctor Who , V, Sapphire and Steel, 
Battlestar Galactica, The Avengers, 
and those cartoons we all watched in 
the afternoons. Many of us grew up 
reading comic books and adventure 
stories, tales of fantasy and horror 
and sci-fi. So did directors like 
Joss Whedon, Jon Favreau, Quentin 
Tarantino, JJ Abrams, Peter Jackson, 
and all them big names. Take a look 
at interviews with any director of the 
latest superhero flick, and inevitably 
you’ll see one of those classics 
mentioned. 

The question is: Why F 
Or perhaps mure to the 
paint, why now? 

Let’s pause for a moment and take 
a look at what people considered 
good and popular and awesome in 
the days before Star Trek and Star 
Wars. In 1950, the big winners at the 
Academy Awards were All About Eve 
and Sunset Boulevard, both about 
the devastation, debauchery and 
delusions of Hollywood and its stars, 
their fading glory and the subsequent 
despair. In short, both were self- 
deprecating dramas that were quite 
seriously focused on debunking 
myths about the glamour of the 
movie star life. 

The next year you have the Gene 
Kelly and Leslie Caron starrer, An 
American in Paris , winning Best 
Picture; set in Paris after World War 
2, this movie deals little with the 
aftermath of the war and paints a 
vivid, colorful picture of Paris and 


its eclectic, vibrant art scene. Then 
there were films like A Streetcar 
Named Desire, Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers, Rebel Without a Cause, 
Ivanhoe, Roman Holiday, From Here 
to Eternity, The King And I, The Ten 
Commandments, Bridge On The River 
Kwai, Cat On A Hot Tin Roof Gigi, 
and Ben-Hur. 

The 60s were not much different: 
nominees and winners for the Oscars 
include West Side Story, Breakfast at 
Tiffany’s, Lawrence of Arabia, To Kill 
a Mockingbird, Whatever Happened 
to Baby Jane?, Dr. Strangelove, Mary 
Poppins, The Sound of Music, Othello, 
Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, A 
Man for All Seasons, Alfie, Bonnie 
and Clyde, The Graduate, Oliver!, 
Romeo and Juliet, Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid, and 2001: A Space 
Odyssey. Titles you’ve heard or read 
about. Classics. 

But it looks like the only geek 
movies in that 60s list are Dr. 
Strangelove and 2001. It isn’t till the 
70s that you see the more familiar 
names popping up: Close Encounters 
of the Third Kind, Alien, Star Wars. 

Of course, you could always argue 
that the Oscars aren’t going to pay 
attention to fantasy and sci-fi flicks, 
but you’re probably forgetting this 
little trilogy called The Lord of the 
Rings. 

While these movies certainly vary 
in tone and subject, they’re still not 
GEEK. The dramas deal with war, 
Biblical stories, sex, desire, history; 
the few light-hearted ones offer 
genial looks at realities of different 
ages. And certainly the Oscars are 
no comprehensive stick by which 
to measure a decade’s geek cred, 
but they are useful as indicators of 
what people were watching, what the 
establishment—in this case, award¬ 
giving bodies like the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences— 
considered “a good film,” and what 
movie studios were willing to spend 
on. And the establishment and the 
studios seemed to agree that the 
subjects of movies should be, well, all 
of the above. 

Not that those are bad things, 
mind you. But all that humanity 
and earth-bound reality can get... 
tiring. My own theory is that 
people—directors, writers, producers 
and viewers alike—got tired of 
the conflicts and trials and battles 
presented by the real world and real 
people, and dreamed of galactic 
landscapes, alien characters, space 



battles, strange power hierarchies, 
new religions, ancient and new 
weapons. I believe things in the real 
world became too graphic, gritty, 
impossible, desperate, and people 
wanted to see things differently, or 
perhaps to see the same things, but 
in new lights and new settings. 

Enter Star Trek. A policeman 
for seven years, Gene Roddenberry 
would definitely have seen the 
worst of the scum of the earth, 
and it makes perfect sense that a 
beat cop—later a sergeant—would 
seek to leave his crime-fighting 
life in order create better worlds, 
a utopia. Roddenberry created this 
landmark show in a time of racial 
dissent and political upheaval, at 
time when America was trying to find 
its new identity. In conceptualizing 
the original series (TOS to fans, 
to distinguish it from the spin-off 
shows that followed), Roddenberry 
wanted to combine Buck Rogers and 
Flash Gordon, and originally called 
the show “Wagon Train to the Stars.” 
Sort of like a Western set in space? 
Forty years later, Joss Whedon would 
be doing something similar—but 
grittier, sexier and definitely tongue- 
in-cheek—with Firefly. 

Like Ronald D. Moore did with 
the re-imagined Battlestar Galactica 
series, the original Star Trek episodes 
dealt with many harsh realities of 
twentieth-century Earth: slavery, 
warfare, discrimination, man’s 
hidden dark sides. In both Galactica 
and Trek, real world situations and 
emotions—genocide, murder, love, 
family, faith—played out in space, 
aboard spaceships, on different 
planets. It was the same story, and 
yet because of the settings, it was a 
new story. 

And there were those who 
pushed new boundaries, like George 
Lucas and Steven Spielberg. With 
Lucas came the original Star Wars 
trilogy (some hardcore fans see it 
as the only trilogy, and consider the 
prequels a big mistake, and Jake 
Lloyd the incarnation of all that 
is unholy), and what became the 
best piece of merchandising ever. 
Seriously, stick a “Star Wars” label on 
anything and it’ll sell! I saw an R2-D2 
soy sauce dispenser in Japan, and it 
was sold out. Last year’s San Diego 
Comic-Con had lightsaber chopsticks. 
Seriously. 

While on the surface, Star 
Wars is a space opera with 
incomprehensible dialogue and 
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wooden acting (please believe me 
when I say I am a big fan), it was 
also the journey of the hero. Lucas 
actively incorporated mythological 
archetypes—the young hero, the 
journey, the old hermit, the dark 
enemy—into the story, all the while 
consulting famed mythologist Joseph 
Campbell. It is the story of Luke, who 
must break free of the shackles of 
Uncle Owen and the moisture farm 
on Tatooine, in order to fulfill his 
destiny and join the Rebellion to 
bring down the Empire once and for 
all. 

And from then an, 
everything is history . 

While not every writer or director 
will admit to being influenced by Star 
Trek or Star Wars, many of them will 
admit to being a geek and admit that 
those two franchises paved their way 
for their success. Not a Guillermo 
Del Toro or a Sam Raimi would we 
have if not for Roddenberry and 
Lucas and the rest of their pioneering 
generation. 

But now that genealogy and 
chronology have been established, we 
return to the initial question: why? 

Think of Iron Man and Kick-Ass 
and even that shameful remake of 
Clash of the Titans. Each one of those 
movies tells the same story. 

It is the story of Neo, who 
must be free of the Matrix to join 
Morpheus and Trinity in their fight 
against the machines. It is the story 
of Hiccup, who escapes ridicule 
by his whole village and passes a 
different test of courage—training a 
dragon—in order to save his people. 

It is the story of Jake Sully, a crippled 
human, who overcomes his disability 
to join a new tribe on the wild 
planet of Pandora and saves it from 
extinction. It is the story of Peter 
Parker, a high school nerd bitten by 
a radioactive spider, who has to save 


New York City, and at the end of the 
day still needs to explain to Mary 
Jane why he stood her up last night. 

It is the story of Buffy, a teenage 
girl who worries about her boyfriend 
the vampire and whether or not 
he’ll go to the dance with her. It 
is the story of Bruce Wayne, a boy 
billionaire who overcomes the 
darkness within to send criminals 
back into the dark shadows of 
Gotham. It is the story of a baby 
shot to space from his dying planet, 
granted strength and invincibility by 
the Earth’s sun, only to battle aliens 
and villains on his new home planet. 

Why, again, are all these stories 
the meat of so many movies we have 
today? Think of all the movies you’re 
waiting for: The Last Airbender, 
Prince of Persia, Thor. Why are movie 
studios throwing so much cash their 
way? When you were a child, you 
and your friends had to be ashamed 
and ridiculed for reading comics 
and playing Dungeons and Dragons, 
and you were weird because you 
wanted to be a stormtrooper. But 
now everyone thinks stormtroopers 
are cool. 

So why is geek now chic? The 
answer is this: These geek loves— 
comic books, video games, science 
fiction and fantasy—all of these 
are really only one thing: our new 
mythology. 

Whereas days of old had 
Perseus and Achilles, Hector and 
Agamemnon, Theseus, heroes with 
many adventures and beautiful 
princesses and slain gods, today 
we have Tony Stark, with his fast 
cars and beautiful party girls and 
that gorgeous armor. Today we 
have a rock star Sherlock Holmes, 
shabby and eccentric, using science 
and observation to rid London of 
its shady crowd. We have Anakin 
Skywalker, classic anti-hero, gifted 
with strength in the Force and 


impeccable technical skill, careening 
towards the Dark Side at light speed. 
Today we have John Connor, born to 
save us from the machines. There’s 
San and Ashitaka, fighting Lady 
Eboshi’s guns with a forest spirit and 
wolves and knives. We have Logan, 
the man with adamantium on his 
skeleton, who doesn’t even know 
where he’s from, trying to discover 
his true identity while fighting to 
save the ones he loves. And The Boy 
Who Lived, struggling against but 
ultimately fulfilling his destiny as 
the destroyer of He Who Must Not 
Be Named. We have the last of the 
Time Lords, changing shape each 
time an enemy proves too great for 
his cleverness, hopping from time to 
time and place to place, curing ills 
and saving damsels from marriage 
and bleak futures, and oh, saving the 
universe every season. 

Mythologies of all kinds—Eastern, 
Western—have heroes of all shapes 
in forms, dying and coming back to 
life, finding amazing weapons and 
magic armor that would protect them 
from demons. Today’s myths are the 
comic books, the movies, the novels 
of science fiction and fantasy, where 
the demons are terrorists, geneticists, 
weapons dealers, money launderers 
and the mafia. And mythologies are 
important because they tell us who 
we are and who we want to be. They 
explain our world and the way things 
are and paint pictures of things as 
they should be. Ancient myths tell 
of how the sun rises every morning 
and where the mountain came from 
and why thunder and lightning are 
very, very frightening. Today’s myths 
tell us we are invincible, that we 
can surpass any obstacle—personal, 
physical, psychological, criminal, 
emotional, demonic or alien—and 
emerge victorious. 

So when you think of how the 
geek fare you’ve loved for decades 
is now mainstream, smile. Realize 
that keeping all those good stories to 
yourself is selfish, and that the rest 
of the world has finally caught up. 
And thank DC and Marvel that the 
kids who watched Star Wars and Star 
Trek are now making movies out of 
the comics—sorry, graphic novels— 
and books and cartoons you’ve loved 
for years. 

But there’s still no forgiving Sam 
Worthington, blue or not. 
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Wow, little 
'SNAKE. WE HAVE 
Tow you WHAT T y . 

you w/shed. a jJJJ"* 


Lx: 


_/Insider.] 
Answer.. 
'Answer-] 


,tO 


HA! 


WELL, FOR THE FIRST PART, 
I am PAREWG AHAS. 


I AM A CREATURE 
OF INTELLECT ANP 
PRINCIPLEi I Do NOT 
CARE FOR AU- THE 
VA&ARlES OF LOWE. 

# you would not 

'FIND me 1H ANY WAY 
APPET/Z/NG; HfWCE 
. i po Nor PEAR YOU 

l k w the slightest^ 

AS FOR THE 
SECOND PART- 


--IN THE T/ME THAT 
WE HAVE PEEN 
CONVERSING, all 
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THE 

ECHO 

EFFECT' 


S ome might argue that 500 miles east of the 

Philippines and 2,000 miles south of Tokyo isn’t 
really the toughest terrain on earth. But for Echo 
Caceres, it was the kind of environment that had her 
on her wits’ edge for 28 days. Season Two of Survivor 
Philippines (Palau) for our spirited Playmate was nothing 
less than a test of courage, control and perseverance. 

“I may have lost the prize money but I won a lot of 
hearts,” says Echo, dubbed as the show’s Spicy Bicolana. 

“I realize now that Survivor isn’t just about money or 
fame: it’s about discovering who you are.” 

The essential thing about Survivor, whether it’s on the 
African veldt or the Australian outback, is that it is, at its 
core, a social game of many dimensions and an almost 
infinite number of attack strategies. Creator Mark Burnett 
hit a gold mine by pushing the reality show envelope 
to the limit before it became smithereens with the first 
couple of Survivor iterations. 

The genius of it is that what seems like an easy mandate 
of “Outwit, Outplay, Outlast,” becomes the ultimate test 
of human endurance in the context of group protocol. 
Consider: you’re tired all the time, hungry all the time, 
irritable all the time. By now, whether you’re a fan or 
not, you’ve likely seen the many contestants devoured 
by the game’s complex interaction matrix. The inclement 
weather and the absence of civilized comfort don’t help 
any, too. 

Echo agrees: “Survivor is an amazing game. It’s all about 
control. If you’re weak talagang sasabog ka. It’s also the 
best diet regimen. From 49 kilos I went down to 42. When 
I joined I really wanted it. I wanted adventure. And boy I 
got all that, and more pa” 


She recalls how an allergic reaction to eating crab meat 
felled her in one episode. Even then, the strict adherence 
to the rules were never relaxed. Not once. “I was just so 
hungry!” she says. “So I was brought to the doctors who 
treated me and when I was better they sent me back 
nung umaga without feeding me anything. I wasn’t sick 
anymore but I was still starving. Torture talagal So it’s 
not scripted at all. Kapag nasugatan ka, wala, you’re on 
your own. We’re not actors. See, the first time I brushed 
my teeth again was after 28 days.” 

Now, that’s one hardy girl right there. Right now, at 
21 years old and (the boys will be glad to know) very 
much single, Echo is in a very good place. This eldest 
of seven siblings and a former call center agent from 
Sto. Domingo, Albay has lost none of her feistiness or 
infectious laughter. With an upcoming indie film-starrer, 
TV hosting and mall tours keeping her busy, Echo is all 
set for the glitter and glam of show business. 

Nicknamed for her very loud voice that easily 
reverberates through a college classroom, Echo 
remembers that she was: “Independent really early. 
Working student ako nung college. And now, the benefits 
of the show have allowed me to become the breadwinner 
of my family. Oh, they were so proud of me when they 
saw me on TV!” 

Now she’s in for a new kind of adventure as she dons 
the title of Playmate. “As a Playmate, what I can offer is 
my no-nonsense personality and the spiciness of being a 
Bicolana,” she smiles, the glow of it louder than her voice, 
hot as Bicol Express. We copy, Echo. 

□ 


Photography by Joser Dumbriqure 
Make-up by Lyn Credo 
Styled by Charmaine Palermo 
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What's the worst thing about the growing unemployment 
problem? 

It's harder to screw your girlfriend with her husband home. 

^)ne night a man and his wife were discussing their sex life. 
"Use your imagination so we can spice things up," the man 
said. 

"Oh." his wife replied. "So I should imagine that it's good?" 



T" here should be an all-steroid sports 
competition called the Olympdicks. 


W hat is one of the most expensive things in the 
world? 

A woman who is free for the evening. 

man went into a confessional booth and 
discovered a fully equipped bar with beer on tap 
and a wall stocked with the a dazzling array of 
the finest Cuban cigars. When the priest came, 
he said, "Please forgive me, for it has been a 
long time since I've been to confession, 
but I must say the confessional 
box is much more inviting than I 
remember." 

"Get out," the priest ordered. 

"You're on my side." 


Who, do you call a virgin on a water bed? A cherry float. 


The owner of a golf course was confused about paying an 
invoice, so he decided to ask his secretary for assistance. "You 
took math in college," he said. I need some help. If I were to 
give you $20,000 minus 14 percent, how much would you take 
off? 

The secretary considered the question for a moment and 
replied, "Everything but my earrings." 


Children in the dark cause accidents. Accidents in the dark 
cause children. 


I don't know what to do," a man said to his pal one night in 
their favorite bar. "Whenever I go home after a night out with 
the boys, I turn off my headlights before I get to my driveway, 
shut off my car engine and coast into the garage. I take off my 
shoes before I go inside. I sneak up the stairs, undress in the 
bathroom and ease into bed-but my wife still wakes up and yells 
at me for staying out so late." 

"You're taking the wrong approach," his friend replied. "I make 
a lot of noise getting out of the car, slam the door, storm up 
the steps, throw my shoes into the closet, jump into bed, rub 
my hands on my wife's ass and say, how about a blow job, and 
she's always sound asleep." 
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The PLAYBOY Interview 

MATTHEW FOX 


STEPHEN REBELLO • PHOTOGRAPHY MARIO PEREZ 

A candid conversation with Lost’s angst-ridden action hero ahont his love of flying, his fear of water 

and why he can’t wait to get off that damn island. 



X t’s dead certain that once lost hurtles past its 121st 
and final episode, airing May 23, millions of addicted 
viewers will be left feeling dazed and confused—let 
alone marooned. Six seasons of ABC’s Emmy-winning, 
plane-crash-castaways-on-a-mysterious-island series 
created by Damon Lindelof, J.J. Abrams and Jeffrey Lieber 
have dazzled, bewildered and obsessed fans with bizarro 
time lines, trippy creatures such as tropical polar bears 
and a sense of high adventure that rivals pretty much 
anything on view at the local multiscreen. February’s 
kickoff episode drew more than 12 million TV viewers 
and 580,000 online gawkers; network insiders predict 
the final episode will easily trounce those numbers. The 
legion of the Lost is so massive that over the show’s 
reign it has spawned a mini-industry of promotional 
merchandise and countless fan sites, blogs, online 
encyclopedias, at-home viewing parties—even tour 
packages of its Hawaiian islands filming locations. 

Little of the hoopla appears to have fazed Matthew 
Fox, whose brooding, square-jawed, strong and silent 
presence has helped generate and maintain the show’s 
heat. The 43-year-old, six-foot-two Fox, who plays the 
show’s complicated surgeon hero and action man, Jack 
Shephard, has handled the limelight’s glare with relative 


ease, balancing TV stardom with big-screen roles in 
the retina assault based on the Japanese anime Speed 
Racer , the assassination thriller Vantage Point and the 
inspirational fact-based football drama We Are Marshall 
Having previously starred on another landmark pop 
culture TV series, Party of Five, the drama that ran from 
1994 to 2000 on which he, Neve Campbell and Scott Wolf 
played siblings struggling with the death of their parents, 
he has managed to attain stardom without waving any 
red flags for the tabloid press—until recently, when the 
National Enquirer and In Touch claimed he had had an 
affair with a stripper, which Fox has vehemently denied. 

It’s rare that scandal even comes close to the rugged 
actor. He has been with the same woman for 23 years, 
Margherita Ronchi, an Italian-born former fashion model 
he married in 1992 and with whom he has daughter Kyle 
Allison (born in 1998) and son Byron (born in 2001). Fox 
himself was born in Crowheart, Wyoming, the middle of 
three brothers. His father, Francis, raised longhorn cattle 
and grew barley for beer companies including Coors; 

Fox’s mother, Loretta, taught school. A self-admitted hell- 
raiser, Fox began riding horses at six, chased girls, played 
high school basketball and football and was an indifferent 
student. But he knuckled down when he was sent to 


“I have absolutely no trouble taking my clothes off—never 
have, from the time I was a kid growing up in Wyoming It’s 
fun to do something others think is outrageous. Idsfun just to 
watch people’s reactions.” 


“I was a big hell-raiser, always doing crazy shit. My mom and 
dad never knew about much ofwhat I did. But one time I got 
into serious shit with my old man was when I was trying to 
grow weed and he found it.” 


“The subject of fidelity is very personal. Iam a man, and I 
am an appreciator of women. At the same time, [my wife] 
Margherita is the shit. We’ve been together for 23 years, so 
let’s leave it at that.” 
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preppy Deerfield Academy in Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
From there he went to Columbia University in New York 
City, majoring in economics, playing on the football 
team (as a wide receiver), waiting tables, attending acting 
classes and modeling in commercials and print ads. 

While attending Columbia he met and fell in love with his 
future wife. Upon graduating in 1989, rather than enter 
the world of Wall Street, he continued to model. At 26 he 
began to land acting jobs, making his TV debut on a 1992 
episode of Wings. 


We sent Contributing Editor Stephen Rebello, who last 
interviewed James Cameron for PLAYBOY, to the North 
Shore of Oahu in Hawaii to interview Fox as the shooting 
of Lost was coming to an end. Says Rebello, “I was told 
Matthew Fox can be pretty intense, serious and tough to 
engage on personal subjects. I found him to be straight 
up, thoughtful, interesting and rough around the edges. 
There’s a whole lot of cowboy still left in him. In fact, he’s 
the first person I’ve ever interviewed who, for a good half 
hour, chewed tobacco and spat into a paper cup.” 


PLAYBOY: With Lost coming to an 
end, many people would love to get 
the scoop on the finale and what 
the six years of the series have been 
building toward. There have been 
hints that you are among the select 
few who know how the show will end. 
What’s true? 

FOX: I know a little bit about what the 
end’s going to be like. I went to the 
show’s creators to ask what I should 
be working toward with my character. 
They gave me an image of how my 
character would end up. 

PLAYBOY: Are you going to share 
that image with us? 

FOX: No, man. But it’s pretty awesome, 
[laughs] 

PLAYBOY: Lots of fans are debating 
whether Evangeline Lilly’s character 
Kate will end up with you or with 
Josh Holloway’s bad-boy character 
Sawyer—assuming any or all of you 
survive. Do you ever regret not being 
cast as Sawyer when you auditioned? 
FOX: I don’t think they were ever 
seriously considering me for Sawyer. 
They were just using a Sawyer scene 
to audition guys they were interested 
in. The minute I did that Sawyer 
audition, though, they were like, “We 
think you’re Jack Shephard.” I said, 
“Great, but I don’t have any fucking 
idea who Jack Shephard is because 
nobody’s read the script.” 

PLAYBOY: Did they let you read it? 
FOX: J.J. Abrams said, “You want to 
read the script right now?” I did, but 
he proceeded to butt in every fucking 
20 minutes with, “What do you think? 
What do you think?” Finally, I’m like, 
“Fucking great. Let me finish it.” 
PLAYBOY: Apparently you liked what 
you read. 

FOX: The minute I read it and saw 
that the show started on Shephard’s 
eye opening, I realized they were 
essentially talking to me about 
playing the guy. And I was like, “Well, 
okay.” 

PLAYBOY: Lost has had more strong 
seasons than not, but many people 
still hotly debate season three, which 


was almost a sidebar miniseries 
featuring you, Lilly and Holloway 
held captive. It was mostly Lilly and 
Holloway trapped in zoo cages. 

FOX: It became a show everybody 
talked and wrote about. People who 
never would have been fans, who 
weren’t watching the show from the 
beginning, started watching because 
of the reviews, the press attention and 
the ratings. They didn’t know what 
the show was about, didn’t know the 
characters or anything, but they were 
criticizing it, saying it wasn’t as good 
as seasons one and two. Season six is 
the last one, so with all the publicity, 
of course the ratings will be huge, 
especially for the final episode. 
PLAYBOY: You’re saying the last show 
will be watched by lots of people 
who’ve watched only sporadically or 
maybe not at all? 

FOX: Yeah. The same with the big 
party for the end of the show. People 
who had nothing to do with Lost are 
scrambling to get in. They just want to 
be there. I will say good-bye to some 
members of the cast privately, in my 
own way, without the crowds looking 
on. It will be tough to say good-bye to 
everybody, but at the same time it’s 
going to be incredible. 

PLAYBOY: Will you watch the finale 
on TV with your family? 

FOX: My kids don’t watch Lost. It’s 
a little too hardcore. I think my 
daughter at some point in a few 
years will probably get a kick out 
of watching the boxed set with her 
girlfriends. The movie Speed Racer 
was the only thing I’ve done that my 
kids can watch. 

PLAYBOY: According to the Internet, 
your house is a gathering place for 
cast members to watch the show and 
hang out. 

FOX: We haven’t done that in a while. 
PLAYBOY: What about another 
Internet rumor that says you’ve been 
known to instigate skinny-dipping 
parties and that cast members have 
nicknamed you the Pendulum? 

FOX: [Laughs] I haven’t done that in 


a while, either, but I have absolutely 
no trouble taking my clothes off— 
never have, from the time I was a 
kid growing up in Wyoming. It’s 
fun to do something others think 
is outrageous. It’s fun just to watch 
people’s reactions. You mentioned the 
Internet. I make it a strict policy never 
to look at anything on the Internet 
that pertains to me personally or to 
anything I’m working on. 

PLAYBOY: In the past six years of 
filming the show in Hawaii, some of 
your fellow cast members have had 
run-ins with the police. Have the 
Hawaiian police been tougher on the 
cast than on anyone else? 

FOX: The fact that a few of our cast 
members have been caught drinking 
while driving is unfortunate, but I 
don’t think they’ve been targeted. The 
people of Hawaii have been incredible 
about allowing us to be on this island. 
They’ve made room for the way we 
have taken over certain spaces. But 
the show has also brought in a lot 
of resources to the state. It’s been a 
good relationship. 

PLAYBOY: You’ve made noises that 
you’re finished doing TV. Is that 
Lost exhaustion talking, or are you 
serious? 

FOX: Six years on Lost and before that 
six years on Party of Five— that’s 12 
years on two successful television 
shows, with some other TV mixed in. 
It’s close to 300 hours of television. 
That’s it for me. Lost has been an 
incredible opportunity, but I don’t 
ever want to be committed to one 
single project for that amount of 
time again. If I’m going to continue in 
this business at all, I’m going to make 
movies with the type of filmmakers 
I admire and challenge myself in 
different types of roles. If that doesn’t 
happen, I’ll do something else. 
PLAYBOY: Where will you live? 

FOX: Oregon. I miss having four 
seasons. My brothers are two of my 
closest friends in the world. I want to 
spend time with them and my mother 
while I can. I want our two kids to be 
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“My older brother was good with women; they 
loved him from an early age. He was getting laid 
when I was 10, so I learned an awful lot from him. 
We’d lie in bed at night and talk about broad, big 
questions such as how to treat a woman and what 
a woman might like.” 


close to their first cousins. It will be 
hard for the kids to leave their friends 
in Hawaii. They love it here, but with 
all respect to the good people of 
Hawaii who’ve been so good to us, I 
can’t wait to leave. 

PLAYBOY: What if your agents tell 
you that a network will pretty much 
back up a Brink’s truck in your 
driveway to tempt you to star in a 
series guaranteed not to run more 
than three years? 

FOX: I haven’t been doing this for 
the money for quite a while. My wife, 
Margherita, and I don’t live a crazy 
lifestyle. We try to keep things simple 
and spend money only on things we 
like to do, such as travel. Party of Five 
gave me many amazing opportunities, 
including financial, and I realized 
when the show kicked off that it 
was going to be on for some time, 
so I made sure I saved. That gave 
me the opportunity to make choices 
from that point forward based on my 
creative impulses and not based on 
putting food on the table. 

PLAYBOY: Do you have any idea why 
you were cast on both Party of Five 
and Lost as the go-to guy, the leader, 
the dude who pulls it together no 
matter what he may be dealing with 
inside? 

FOX: They are very different versions 
of a certain kind of guy. I would say 
it’s not a coincidence, but I don’t have 
an objective enough view of myself to 
see what others see in me and why 
I’ve ended up playing that particular 
sort of part. But I’m proud to have 
been on two shows that have gone six 
years and have been very successful 
in their own ways. 

PLAYBOY: How did growing up on 
a Wyoming cattle ranch prepare you 
for Hollywood? 

FOX: You always hear about people 
going to Hollywood and losing their 
way. I never felt that was an option for 
me. Growing up I looked up to a very 
disciplined father, seeing the lives 
of the people he interacted with and 
still does, seeing the things they care 
about—it’s the furthest thing from 
Hollywood you can possibly imagine. 
When you grow up in that world, that’s 
how you define what a man is. I’d say 
it helped a lot in a fundamental way in 
terms of how I operate in a business 
that is oftentimes dangerous. 
PLAYBOY: Who’s more like your 
father—you or your brothers? 

FOX: In a lot of ways I’m the most 
like my dad. My brothers are amazing 
guys, and we respect, admire and love 


our dad. But he’s not an easy man; 
he’s a very difficult man, and that was 
incredibly hard on us at times. Maybe 
because he saw more of himself in me, 
I spent an awful lot of time trying to 
meet his expectations. He believed in 
freaking owning up to the mistakes you 
make. Because our father was hard on 
me, that’s interpreted by my brothers 
as me being favored. They didn’t get as 
much attention, but at the same time, 
that expectation was a heavy load. 
PLAYBOY: Did the fact that your 
family grew barley for beer companies 
translate into your being able to drink 
at an early age? 

FOX: Oh, we were drinking the 
beer, man. We all started drinking 
pretty young. My parents were never 
restrictive that way. I’m taking the same 
policy with my kids. My wife is Italian, 
and in Italy they start drinking a little 
bit of wine at the dinner table from a 
very young age. They don’t have binge¬ 
drinking problems when kids leave 
and go to college. We experimented 
with that stuff pretty early. 

PLAYBOY: Did you experiment with 
weed, too? 

FOX: Weed? Yeah. 

PLAYBOY: Did that bring down your 
father’s anger? 

FOX: I was a big hell-raiser, always 
doing crazy shit but always getting 
away with it. Wyoming is all about 
drinking and chasing girls, but it’s 
also such a big place and we lived in 
such a remote area that to get into 
trouble I normally stayed at a friend’s 
house 50, 60 miles away. My mom and 
dad never knew about much of what 
I did. But one time I got into serious 
shit with my old man was when I was 
trying to grow weed in one of the 
farm buildings and he found it. 
PLAYBOY: How did you finesse that 
one? 

FOX: I blamed it on my brother Francis, 
who’s five years older than I am. He 
was in Mexico City on an exchange 
program for about six months. I 
thought, since Francis was so far away, 
the old man wouldn’t double back on 
him. My father wasn’t happy about it, 


but I think he was probably smiling 
through his anger. I mean, shit, yeah, 
we smoked pot and were goofing 
around with that kind of thing from a 
very early age. My parents didn’t know 
a lot of what else I did. 

PLAYBOY: And you don’t intend to tell 
them or anyone else in this interview? 
FOX: No. At Christmastime we were 
all a little lubricated, and everyone 
felt the statute of limitations had 
expired. We were talking to my mom, 
and my little brother, Bayard, who 
had ended up in jail on a couple of 
occasions, revealed that he’d been 
in jail another time and that he was 
on probation for a serious situation 
in another state. When I watched my 
mom react to the news in the way 
she did, I thought, Well, she probably 
didn’t need to know that. 

PLAYBOY: You said Wyoming was 
about drinking and chasing girls. 
How did you first learn about sex? 
FOX: My older brother was good with 
women; they loved him from an early 
age. He was getting laid when I was 
10, so I learned an awful lot from 
him. We’d he in bed at night and talk 
about broad, big questions such as 
how to treat a woman and what a 
woman might like. 

PLAYBOY: How old were you when 
you took the plunge? 

FOX: I was 12. She was about two 
years older than me. It wasn’t her 
first time. I can actually see the event 
in my mind’s eye, like photographs. 
It was in Dubois, Wyoming, where the 
population sign probably says, to this 
day, about 1,000. It happened literally 
on the ground by a river while a rodeo 
was going on in town. 

PLAYBOY: How was it? 

FOX: It was absolutely terrible and 
awkward—just two fucking kids lying 
down and pulling our pants down. It 
was hard to put into play all I had 
talked about with my brother when 
we were just down by the river. I had 
a lot of girlfriends later but nothing 
serious until college. 

PLAYBOY: Ranch life can seem pretty 
all-American and romantic when 
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you experience it through movies, 
novels and TV shows. What was your 
experience? 

FOX: The years my dad grew barley 
for several beer companies are 
pretty nostalgic for me, but the way 
it works is that you have a contract 
with a big company that pays you 
only if the barley is delivered in a 
certain condition. Right away you’re 
in a financial situation with the bank 
because it takes a lot of start-up 
money. Then along the way there are 
so many factors that can completely 
destroy the crop. Harvesting is a huge 
operation, and it requires massive, 
heavy equipment. When you’re eight 
or 10 years old, it’s like the coolest 
fucking thing imaginable. I remember 
the smell of the barley dust and 
working in those late summer nights 
when the sun is setting and the air 
begins to cool, then the moisture 
starts and you can’t work any longer 
or you’ll be trapping the moisture. 
PLAYBOY: Aside from ranch work, 
did you have other jobs? 

FOX: My first paying job was working 
on a crew of four or five guys building 
barbed wire fence and guardrails for 
15 miles of highway through the 
Wind River Valley, where I grew up. 
I was the only white guy; everybody 
else was Shoshone or Arapaho. I was 
getting paid a lot more than the old 
man would pay me, and I was putting 
in long, hard days—a half hour for 
lunch that I’d eat out of a lunch box in 
the truck alongside the road and then 
get right back to work. I miss working 
with my hands, and there’s a lot to 
be said for hard, physical, mindless 
labor where you’re actually seeing 
the fruits of your toil immediately. 
PLAYBOY: You finished high school at 
a prep school in Massachusetts. Were 
you being punished or rewarded? 
FOX: When I look back, I owe my dad 
such a huge debt for that whole thing. 
After my junior year in high school, 
he said, “So, what are your plans?” 
When I said, “I don’t have any,” that 
alarmed him. I was doing nothing 
but playing football and basketball, 
chasing girls and getting loaded. He 
asked me if I’d consider going East to 
a prep school. I interviewed at Exeter, 
Andover and Choate and ended up 
going to Deerfield Academy. Without 
that middle step I would never have 
gotten into Columbia University and 
would never have been able to find 
my way into that world. 

PLAYBOY: How were you treated at 
conservative, preppy Deerfield? 


FOX: I wore beat-up roper boots, 
chewed Copenhagen and wore a Coors 
cap. They wore little boat shoes and 
shit like in Dead Poets Society. In the 
Deerfield yearbook I was voted most 
likely to appear on Hee Haw. You can 
take the guy out of the country, but 
you can’t take the country out of the 
guy. But that was an interesting year, 
because before that I’d never applied 
myself, never took books home. I 
ended up with a B+ average. My old 
man had said, “You’re going to learn 
how to study,” and I did. 

PLAYBOY: What was your major at 
Columbia? 

FOX: Computer science. Computers 
were the one thing I was interested 
in, from a programming class in my 
junior year at Wind River High, when 
it got its first Apple He’s or whatever 
the hell they were. The whole idea of 
writing code was fascinating science 
fiction to me. At Columbia you’d 
have about 200 kids in the class, all 
Asian and the smartest fucking kids 
you’d ever seen in your life. I thought, 
There’s no way in hell I’m going to be 
able to compete with them. I changed 
my major to economics, which I’d 
heard was kind of like the cool thing. 
PLAYBOY: Why cool? 

FOX: I swear to God, as pathetic 
as it sounds, I believe that seeing 
Wall Street was part of the reason. I 
suddenly thought, I’m going to be Bud 
Fox [Charlie Sheen’s character] and 
go make a bunch of fucking money. 
PLAYBOY: You played football for 
Columbia in the middle of the team’s 
44-game losing streak. Did women go 
for members of a losing team? 

FOX: We didn’t get any of the benefits 
of being football heroes. There was 
plenty of sex but no football-hero 
sex. The way the student body at one 
of the best schools in the country 
dealt with a disastrous football 
program was to wear it as a badge of 
honor, like, “We’re real intellectuals 
here, and yes, our football team is a 
mockery.” 

PLAYBOY: Did the team’s 16-13 
victory over Princeton in 1988 bring 
on bouts of football-hero sex? 

FOX: My sex escapades at Columbia 
were early in my freshman year. 
That’s what you’re supposed to do 
when you’re a college freshman. After 
that, Margherita and I fell in love, so 
that obviously changed. 

PLAYBOY: Is it true that when you 
were at Columbia your future wife 
found out you had a phobia of water 
and taught you how to swim? 


FOX: Yeah. Margherita, being from 
Venice, is like the biggest fish on the 
face of the Earth. She thought it was 
absolutely adorable and inconceivable 
that I couldn’t swim, and she was 
going to fix that right up. Growing 
up I didn’t have the opportunity to 
spend a lot of time in the water. The 
water in Wyoming is so fucking cold 
that we got into the habit of jumping 
into a river or lake and then just 
jumping right out. But I think I have a 
natural fear of water. I’ve never been 
comfortable, even now that I know 
how to swim. I talked with people 
on Lost about a bunch of stunts I 
had to do in the water this season. I 
get anxious. I’m just not a very good 
swimmer. 

PLAYBOY: You gave the 2007 
graduation keynote speech at 
Columbia despite some skepticism 
bordering on hostility from the 
student body. Did you understand 
the brouhaha? 

FOX: When the committee at Columbia 
tells you they’re trying to select a 
speaker, and it’s Hillary Clinton, 
Barack Obama or you, and they choose 
you, that’s crazy. In the big scheme of 
things, what I do for a living is not an 
important thing. I’m always surprised 
and stunned by how obsessed the 
world is with pop culture. You don’t 
even have to do anything anymore— 
just do a reality show and people will 
buy magazines to find out where you 
fucking go to eat. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think you won the 
students over? 

FOX: In some ways I thought my 
speech was more constructive for 
those couple of thousand kids, 
because no matter how amazing it 
would be to have Obama or Clinton, 
most of those speeches sound very 
much alike. I told them, basically, 
fuck what you think you’re supposed 
to be just because your parents spent 
$150,000 a year for you to go to this 
school. Be open to the spontaneity of 
life and you might end up finding out 
what you’re supposed to do. 
PLAYBOY: Isn’t that the path you took 
when you were about to graduate? 
FOX: Spring of my senior year I 
interviewed at Prudential-Bache and 
had an epiphany. I didn’t own a suit, so 
I had to borrow one from a friend, and 
it was a good two to three inches too 
short. I borrowed his penny loafers, 
too. I met with three type-A, alpha-male 
Gordon Gekko wannabes who were 
telling me how this was the greatest 
life, kicking ass and taking names. At 
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the end we were standing in a circle, 
shaking hands, and they were saying, 
“You’ve got to come here.” Then one 
of them leaned over to another and 
said, “But he’s going to have to do 
something about those shoes.” As they 
all laughed, I looked, and they all had 
on exactly the same pair of oxford 
business shoes. I knew in that moment 
there was no way I could do it. 
PLAYBOY: How did you go from Wall 
Street escapee to actor? 

FOX: I was very broke my junior year 
and wanted a job where I could make 
money without having it take up a lot 
of time. I looked at a job board, saw 
an ad for actors for a TV commercial, 
went on the audition and got it—a 
Clearasil commercial in which I play 
the guy who makes fun of the guy who 
has the zit. That triggered phone calls 
from agents, and I kept working. 
PLAYBOY: You continued to model 
for a while, right? 

FOX: Parallel to the whole thing was 
a girl I had a relationship with my 
freshman year. Her mother had worked 
in the modeling business for a long 
time, and from her recommendation I 
started messing around doing JCPenney 
catalogs, sweatshirt modeling and 
shit for a couple hundred bucks for a 
couple of hours. Anyway, this girl was 
the first time I fell in love. I thought 
I was in love with her, but then I saw 
Margherita and my world changed. 
PLAYBOY: How did you meet? 

FOX: I was waiting tables at a piano 
bar on the east side, and a woman 
friend I worked with kept telling me 
and Margherita that we had to meet. 
At the time I was with this other 
girl, but I said, “Sure, bring her by 
sometime.” Margherita was this gypsy 
vagabond. The girl would model three 
months in Milan, then go wherever 
she wanted, and when she’d spent 
all her money, she’d go back and do 
it again. Awesome. When she walked 
into the restaurant, I saw her and I 
was just done. 

PLAYBOY: Was she just done too? 
FOX: She maintained that she was 
absolutely not interested. She knew I 
had this girlfriend, so I slow-played 
my hand, like, “Let’s see New York, 
go to Central Park, go to the movies.” 
I wore her down. 

PLAYBOY: After how long? 

FOX: About two weeks. There’s fucking 
10,000 things that kill me about her in a 
beautiful and amazing way, but if we’re 
talking about the very first moment I 
saw her, it was the way this stunning, 
exotic, uniquely beautiful girl carried 


herself. The way a woman moves 
is very underestimated. Margherita 
moves and carries herself in a way I’ve 
never seen. Fucking incredible. 
PLAYBOY: How did Margherita’s first 
meeting with her future in-laws go? 
FOX: This first girl I thought I was in 
love with was actually waiting for me 
in Wyoming. After being with me a 
month, Margherita was going to Los 
Angeles. We had tragic good-byes, 
and I told her, “I’m going to Wyoming 
to end that relation-ship. I’m madly 
in love with you, and I want to be with 
you. I don’t care what it takes.” I went 
to Wyoming, ended the relationship 
with that girl, and Margherita joined 
me at my parents’ house. The very 
next day we were sleeping in my room 
and my old man knocked at the door 
and said, “Matthew, step outside. 
I need to talk to you.” He told me, 
“Your brother Bayard got arrested 
last night and is in jail. Go get your 
shit, get your girl. We’re going to go 
down and see him.” Mom, of course, 
was completely wigging out. 
PLAYBOY: How did Margherita roll 
with all this? 

FOX: Beautifully. She’s incredible. 
We drove down to Lander jail, got 
seated in a cubicle with bulletproof 
glass, and my brother was brought in 
handcuffed, in an orange jumpsuit, 
looking as if he’d been through a 
night of the worst hell. My old man 
goes, “Bayard, this is Matthew’s 
girlfriend, Margherita. Margherita, 
this is my youngest son.” That’s my 
old man right there. Classic. 
PLAYBOY: Fast forward a few years 
later, it’s 1993, you’re 27 and newly 
wed. After modeling you took acting 
classes and began landing spots on TV 
shows. The next year you became a star 
on Party of Five. Why did that show tap 
a nerve with so many people? 

FOX: On a certain level everybody can 
relate to a show about a family trying 
to stay together. I hadn’t spent a lot 
of time acting, period, and certainly 
not acting in front of a camera. I look 
back at that incredible experience as 
my graduate program. 


PLAYBOY: Is Party of Five the kind of 
show you would have watched? 

FOX: It was a well-written show that 
was well executed on any number of 
levels, but tonally it wasn’t my cup 
of tea. I’m attracted to darker, edgier 
things. The show was very soft, 
and I was asked to play a character 
who was soft. The premise of that 
character was, being the oldest 
sibling who would have to become a 
father figure, he constantly had to be 
a floundering buffoon, an emotional 
wreck. He could never succeed. That 
was hard for me. 

PLAYBOY: Six years is a long time to 
play something that’s hard for you. 
FOX: I was raised in a household and 
by a father who stressed that if you’re 
going to do a job, do it to the very 
best of your ability no matter what it 
is or how much you might not like it. 
It’s a blue-collar approach to acting. 
I’ve always tried to approach it as 
laying bricks, and there’s something 
beautiful about that. I gave the show 
everything I could, and the experience 
was great, but I’d be lying if I said I 
wasn’t happy when it finished. 
PLAYBOY: As the older, sometimes 
wiser guy on the show, did you 
ever fall into the pattern of giving 
“fatherly” advice to younger co-stars 
Neve Campbell, Scott Wolf and Lacey 
Chabert? 

FOX: The dynamics of on-screen 
relationships do carry over into your 
personal thing in some ways. With 
Scott, Neve and Lacey, I certainly 
became like the big brother. I haven’t 
felt that way about any of the 
relationships on Lost, but I even felt 
that way when I ran into Scott and 
Neve at the Golden Globes this year. 
PLAYBOY: What happened at the 
Globes? 

FOX: I hadn’t seen Scott in a while, and 
we went back to the Chateau Marmont 
and partied for a bit, then we ran into 
Neve. That made it the weirdest night, 
because I hadn’t seen Nevie since we 
wrapped the show. The three of us 
stayed up until six in the morning, 
catching up and shooting the shit, and 


“There’s fucking 10,000 things that kill me about 
her in a beautiful and amazing way, but if we’re 
talking about the very first moment I saw her, 
it was the way this stunning, exotic, uniquely 
beautiful girl carried herself.” 
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it was incredible. Especially on a show 
like Party of Five that’s about brothers 
and sisters, it’s incredibly intense and 
intimate. Spend that much time together 
over six years and by the end some of 
our responses were as though we never 
wanted to see one another again. But 
to see Scott and Neve again felt really 
good. I don’t know whether I’ll see any 
of the people from Lost again. 
PLAYBOY: In the years you and your 
wife have been together, you’ve 
become a heartthrob and a sex symbol. 
In an industry in which temptation 
is everywhere, how do you handle 
fidelity? 

FOX: The subject of fidelity is very 
personal. I don’t even know how to 
answer that. People definitely come 
after you for all kinds of crazy reasons, 
but I’ve always been fairly suspicious of 
people. Margherita and I have been best 
friends and best lovers. She’s the love 
of my life. We have managed to both 
be intensely independent and maintain 
that strength in our relationship. I 
am a man, and I am an appreciator of 
women. At the same time, Margherita 
is the shit. I can honestly say we’re 
good together. We’ve been together for 
23 years, so let’s leave it at that. 
PLAYBOY: The tabloids recently 
made noise by claiming you had had 
an affair with a stripper. 

FOX: That story is not true, and I’m 
not going to comment on it. 
PLAYBOY: You said earlier that doing 
movies is your next career goal. Were 
you disappointed with the box office 
for the movies in which you’ve played 
strong supporting roles, such as 
Speed Racer and We Are Marshall ? 
FOX: Commercially, did Speed Racer 
do what we all hoped it would? 
Absolutely not. Am I proud of the 
movie? I think it’s a masterpiece. If 
acting were shooting 100 percent 
from the free-throw line, I would 
shoot until I got 100 percent and then 
lose interest. What makes it fucking 
cool to me is the struggle. I’m proud 
of my track list so far. I’ve made 
good choices in projects. I welcome 
and look forward to the challenge 
of working from one gig to the next, 
not having a studio tell me when to 
jump and how high, and being able 
to take time off between projects. 
After Lost I feel as if I can take four 
to six months off before I even start 
looking for the next thing that strikes 
me as interesting. 

PLAYBOY: Have you gotten a lot of 
offers to star in movies? 

FOX: If I’m going to stay in this 


business, I want to step out and 
start carrying movies. I’m giving 
myself about five years to make the 
transition into a film career that 
gives me the chance to work with 
directors I would love to work with. 
Warner Bros, bought Billy Smoke on 
my behalf. It’s based on a comic, has 
a good concept and is set in a world 
of assassins. We’re developing it. 
PLAYBOY: Do you always need to be 
the guy whose name appears in the 
biggest letters on the movie poster? 
FOX: I want the freedom to be the 
eighth guy on the call sheet and do 
something people may not expect of 
me. Tom Cruise has certainly been 
carrying his weight and making 
movies happen for a long time, yet he 
does that little turn in Tropic Thunder. 
What a great choice for him, and it’s 
one a lot of people didn’t think he 
could make at this point. I don’t think 
people expected what I did in Smokin’ 
Aces , but that has a special place in 
my heart because of its spirit and the 
experience of it. 

PLAYBOY: What do you see as your 
niche in movies? 

FOX: A necessary, time-honored 
archetype is the young Harrison Ford 
or young Steve McQueen everyman 
who is very relatable—a regular guy 
who gets caught up in circumstances 
larger than he can control and who, to 
save the day, has to be more heroic than 
he believes he can be. I think I can fill 
that spot, and I think a lot of people in 
the business of making movies believe 
I can, too. Anybody who knows me well 
knows I’m a total freaking goofball. I 
had an absolute blast when I hosted 
Saturday Night Live. I’d love to do a 
situation comedy. 

PLAYBOY: You said you’re moving 
back to the mainland U.S. Even though 
you’ll be living away from Hollywood, 
have you and your family braced 
yourselves for the tabloid press and 
paparazzi? 

FOX: Whether it’s just in my head or 
true, I feel I fly under the radar. In 
my heart, if I ever got into a situation 
where paparazzi waited for me every 
single time I went anywhere, I would 
completely drop out. 

PLAYBOY: Did you feel like dropping 
out last summer when photos of you 
and your family sightseeing in Italy 
popped up in the press and on the 
Internet? 

FOX: That pissed me off. I chased down 
the photographers. Take a fucking 
picture of me, but keep those fucking 
cameras off my goddamn children. 


That’s one of the things I struggle 
with all the time: How is what I do for 
a living going to affect my kids? 
PLAYBOY: Aside from your family and 
career, what brings you happiness? 
FOX: Flying. That’s going to be a 
big part of my life. I have my glider 
license and a private pilot license, and 
I’m working on getting my IFR rating. 
I just bought my first airplane. 
PLAYBOY: What did you buy? 

FOX: A Bonanza G36, absolutely the 
most amazing piece of equipment 
I’ve ever been around. I flew one, then 
ordered my own with the package, 
color scheme and interior I wanted. 
I picked it up over Christmas break 
and flew it a lot over the holidays. I 
understand the mechanics of flight. 
I’m very mathematical and scientific, 
and I love the speed and freedom 
of being able to go from point A to 
point B in the most direct way. As 
with acting, the amount you can learn 
about flying is limitless. 

PLAYBOY: Does your wife worry 
about your flying? 

FOX: I haven’t taken her and the kids 
up yet, but she can’t wait until I say 
“It’s time for you and me to go flying.” 
She understands that most general 
aviation pilots who kill themselves 
don’t make just one mistake but a 
sequence of mistakes. I would never 
put myself in a situation that could 
take me away from her and our 
children by being negligent. 

PLAYBOY: At least having done two 
hit series helps buy a dream. 

FOX: Nobody in the world feels more 
fortunate for the kind of life I’ve lived 
and the opportunities I’ve been given. 
I’ve capitalized on those opportunities 
and been ready to pounce on them. I 
feel I work hard and give a lot to it, 
but I’ve also been lucky. 

PLAYBOY: The final Lost season plays 
with the concept of alternate time 
lines and parallel lives. If another 
Matthew Fox is out there somewhere, 
what do you hope he’s doing and 
what would you say if you met him? 
FOX: I am fascinated by space and 
science, so I hope he has dedicated 
his life to looking for planets in other 
solar systems that could perhaps 
sustain life. It would be incredibly 
cool and rewarding to wake up every 
day knowing you’re discovering 
that kind of stuff. What would I say 
to him? Lighten the fuck up. I am 
actually much lighter than I come 
across in interviews. 

□ 
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Philippine Comics’ Ongoing Saga of Revival, Recovery and Rebirth 


BY ROBIN C. RIVERO 


R esurrection is the one thing they stop short 
of speaking of. For the comics creators 
and enthusiasts intent on ensuring local 
comic books continue to reach a new, wider 
audience, the well-being of the industry will 
depend on more than the dusting off of the dead, or the 
efforts of a single self-proclaimed savior. 

At a cafe in Quezon City, veteran comics artist Danny 
Acuna would have looked like a typical retiree enjoying 
an afternoon coffee, but a huge portfolio case lay at his 
feet and his hands were quickly moving over a sheet of 
paper, sketching profiles of the passers-by. “I’ve always 


loved drawing,” he says, his eyes still on the paper. 
Smiling, he adds, “If I could have reached the ceiling 
of our house as a child, I would have covered it with 
drawings too.” 

No surprise then that he has always loved comics 
and the stories they told in pictures. More than the rich 
illustrations though, like the generations of readers 
who once sought out comics as their main source of 
entertainment, Acuna was captivated by the adventures 
drawn from our history and countless folk tales, all 
told in small bits at a time, leaving one thrilling with 
the idea of what might happen next. 
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Last Issue \ Ang Nakaraan... 

Hoping to apprentice with the comic book artists he 
admired as there were no art workshops nor schools then 
that taught one how to draw for comics, Acuna wrote 
to many of them. Finally, when he was 12 years old, he 
heard from one of the masters—Fred Carrillo. Carrillo 
would later become the editor of Espesyal Komiks, one 
of the top post-war serials, and in the 70s his work 
would appear in international publications, including DC 
Comics. 

In exchange for being taught how to draw over, or 
“tighten,” Carrillo’s loose illustrations, Acuna says he 
did little chores. Continuing his apprenticeship for many 
years, he was eventually hired as an assistant illustrator, 
not just for Carrillo, but also for the likes of Nestor 
Malgapo and Mar Santana, considered today among the 
legends of the local comic book industry. 

It was a heady experience, Acuna admits, and he recalls 
a time when comics titles were being released twice a 
month only a few decades ago. Business was so good, 
however, that he says publishers gambled on releasing 
the books weekly, until by the year 1980, comics titles 
were being churned out twice a week. He shakes his head 
at this. “That’s when I said to myself, this is the beginning 
of the end. Comics will be headed for the trash bin.” 

“Imagine,” he says, “from eight stories per week, writers 
had to write 40 stories per week. Artists did five pages 
per story, so that’s 200 pages per week. What kind of 
stories will you create? What kind of art?” 

No longer looking at his sketchpad now, Acuna says it 
wasn’t the internet nor videogames that lead to the fall 
of the local comics industry. It was the corners they had 
to cut as artists - “We drew in smaller dimensions and 
reduced the details just to finish the pages” - and the 
rehashed stories - “You start with Anakni Zuma then 
have Apo ni Zuma until you have Great Grandchild of 
Zuma!” - that turned away loyal comics buyers. 

“When we shortchanged the readers, the readers left 
comics behind. No matter what story you produce, if you 
shortchange the reader, they will leave you behind. And 
they will be wary about coming back.” 

Acuna goes on to talk of the hard years after the 
combination of poor sales and successive economic 
downturns stilled the printing machines of all but a 
handful of big publishers in the 1990s. Not having 
been made members of the SSS, he says his colleagues 
dealt with all manner of ailments without the benefit of 
pensions. “I was selling catfish just to survive,” he says. 

“I was already contemplating going back home to the 
province.” 

Then a few years ago, he heard of the Komikon from 
other veteran artists. “I didn’t know that we already had 
comics conventions! And I saw the works of the kids, all 
of them so young, they just kept going!” He was referring 
to how these young artists kept on creating comics, 
simply because they wanted to. “Their spirit is amazing... 
(the young creators) aren’t even thinking about creating 
comics for money.” 



“They gave us, the ‘seniors,’” he emphasizes the word 
with a laugh, “a new sense of purpose.” 


The Komikon Age 

“Many have published, lived and failed, but never lost 
hope,” reads a line from the first Komikon’s press release 
in 2005. Six years after they first seriously considered 
organizing a convention dedicated primarily to Philippine 
comics, the committee members of The Filipino Komiks 
Convention, or Komikon, are still keeping the hope alive. 

“It started actually as a joke among friends,” says Jon 
Zamar, “a fantasy we often talked about during our 
weekly meetings at various coffee shops around the 
metro.” A staff member of Culture Crash Comics which 
enjoyed a huge following from the years 2000 to 2004, 
Zamar is himself an independent comics creator. He along 
with Ariel Atienza (founder of Artists’ Den and writer/ 
artist of various comicbook strips published here and 
abroad), cartoonist Lyndon Gregorio (creator of Beerkada), 
graphic artist Sherry Baet-Zamar (creator of Carpool), 
animator Patrick Junko and comics enthusiast Lei Muncal 
are the original organizers of what is now a much- 
anticipated annual event. 

This group of spry, youngish-looking people who could 
still pass for kids just a few years out of college are also 
known as the core members of artist support group 
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Artists’ Den. Zamar says they often attended pop culture 
conventions in the years before the Komikon existed. 

He names the yearly Toys and Collectibles Convention 
(TOYCON), fandom based gatherings like The Philippine 
Science Fiction and Fantasy Convention (SCIFICON), and 
various anime-related events among those they took 
part in. “One thing we noticed, being all comic book 
enthusiasts, was that with the demise of Culture Crash's 
ComicBook and Anime Convention (C3CON) in 2002, no 
other convention focused on comics, more specifically 
local comics.” 

After what Zamar calls “a simple passing of the hat” 
between them for the downpayment, the first Komikon 
opened its doors to the public on October 22 at the UP 
Diliman Campus’ Bahay ng Alumni with the assistance 
of university organization UP Graphic Arts in Literature 
(GRAIL). There were contests meant to give much-needed 
exposure to new creators and opportunities for amateur 
artists to interact with pros like Marvel’s Leinil Francis Yu 
and award-winning graphic novelist Arnold Arre. 

It was by no means easy, Zamar admits. “From gathering 
sponsors to letting people know that the Komikon exists, 
to actual date event management, those were the greatest 
challenges.” Even obtaining a steady supply of water for 
the event participants turned out to be a challenge. “UP 
Bahay ng Alumni being un-airconditioned lead to a lot 
of people being thirsty and we had a shortage of food 
concessionaires back then. Oh and a lot of participants 
didn’t know how to go to UP.” 

Still, the first Komikon drew around 1900 attendees 
and in 2008 more than 2300 tickets were sold. Zamar 
says they could still do more in terms of marketing and 
promoting the event. “It’s hard to get new sponsors 
although we already have a stable of reliable sponsors... 


everyone would benefit from a bigger trade show.” And 
“everyone” includes the more than 50 exhibitors who 
join the event, on top of the more than 30 independent 
creators who sign up yearly for a free table at the indie 
tiangge. 

Now being held twice a year, starting with 2009’s Summer 
Komikon Fiesta, there are plans to bring the Komikon to 
either Baguio or Cebu someday soon. Zamar marvels at 
how the event has managed to sustain itself these past 
six years. “I guess it was something that creators, readers 
and enthusiasts were all waiting for and right off the 
bat we had the valued support of industry stalwarts like 
Gerry Alanguilan and his Komikero group.” 


Industry of Indies 

Architect-turned-comic book artist Gerry Alanguilan 
is one of the most sought-after personalities at local 
comics events, partly because of his own success as an 
independent comic book creator. He reacts to critics who 
complain about how the comics being produced today 
are often not available outside of conventions. “The 
complaints come from expectations that are carried over 
from the old komiks industry where komiks were as 
ubiquitous as pan de sal. This is what most critics fail to 
understand. To get a P10-P20 comic book at your local 
sari sari store, you would need millions of pesos to do it. 
The old komiks industry employed hundreds of people, 
and had a large distribution network all over the country, 
all of which needed millions of pesos to keep running.” 

Alanguilan points out that the average independent 
comics creator has probably 500 to 1000 pesos in his 
pocket at any given time. “I find it funny that there is 
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“To create 
this huge industry, 
you need more 
than just the 
creative people.” 

—Gerry Alanguilan 


so much expectation from the comics creator in this 
country... To create this huge industry, you need MORE 
than just the creative people.” 

Until investors pour fresh funds into the industry to bring 
down costs and create an efficient distribution system, 
creators will have no recourse but to publish their own 
books and deliver the titles themselves to wherever they 
can be sold, something which Alanguilan himself does 
all the way from San Pablo, Laguna where he is based. He 
believes a change of mindset is in order. “Independent 
komiks creators. Comic book stores. Book Stores. Comics 
conventions. That’s how the comics industry is run now, 
and people need to start to understand and accept it.” 

Many independent creators though have families to 
support and nine-hour day jobs to answer to. Finding the 
time to squeeze in comics in between daily obligations is 
a dilemma Gener Pedrina regularly faces. In fact his first 
comic book project, a comiczine called Handicrap, ran 
for only six issues because he and his partners simply 
didn’t have the time to sustain it. 

“When Handicrap folded up in 1998,1 shifted my 
attention to the internet and that’s where I got a lot of 
exposure and recognition,” he shares. Viewers of his site 
from the US, Europe, the Middle East and Australia wrote 
to him about his characters, inspired by the folklore from 
each of the country’s regions. He says they appreciated 
the simplicity of the designs and the elements that made 
them easily recognizable as Filipino. 

The Komikon, Pedrina says gave him an opportunity 
to return to publishing in 2007 with Sanduguan 
Himagsikan #0, an introduction to his multi-character 
universe that has since been reprinted numerous times. 

He reveals though that even after more than ten years as 
a creator, he has yet to actually earn from his books. 

It is a fact that Pedrina can still regard with good 
humor. “I’ve done a lot of comic stuff for free because 
I love doing it, from writing to drawing, coloring, and 
even lettering. Earning enough to get my investments 
back from producing my books is already fine with me. 
Because then I still have capital to produce the next issue 
or other books and my wife will not nag me.” 

Loving what they do is the common answer given by 
independent creators when asked why they stay up late 
and pour their savings into the books they create. Edgar 
Tadeo, who is presently inking Whilce Portacio’s pencils 
on The Uncanny X-men, could probably use the free time 
to rest his hands, but instead he produced his third issue 
of Yew Stupid Basturd! 

Of his book’s rather unique title Tadeo says, “I needed 
a title that will work whenever I get an idea for the 
next issue-a title that says nothing about what’s inside 
the comic book. Yew Stupid Basturd! came into my 
head.” Apart from comics, the first two issues included 
interviews, sketches, and even a free VCD that showed 
how he drew the comics. 

“It’s inspiring to produce better comics and show 
(readers) that Pinoy comics have evolved.” Tadeo intends 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 

The Philippines has one of the oldest comic 
traditions in the region, dating back to the 1880s 
with Jose Rizal’s “Monkkey and Tortoise” cartoons. 
Juan Luna, another national hero and friend of 
Rizal’s, also drew cartoons but never published them. 

During the American occupation, the 
political cartoon grew in prominence, being used 
to air the Filipino grievances against the occupying 
regime, the cartoon strip as a vehicle to express 
criticism and dissatisfaction with the American 
regime. In the 1920’s, two magazines, Telembang 
and Bagong Lipang Kalabaw , began publishing 
cartoons containing social, political and nationalist 
sentiments. Meticulously drawn, the cartoons are 
usually attributed to Fernando Amorsolo and Jorge 
Pineda, despite the lack of credits or bylines. As two 
of the country’s leading cartoonists, their styles were 
easily identified. 

Following the Japanese occupation, The 
Philippines’ Free Press and The Independent were 
two magazines that carried editorial cartoons, 
mostly drawn by Jose V. Pereira and E.Z. Izon, as 
well as some by Amorsolo (who now concentrated 

- on painting), Jorge 

Pineda, and Ireneo 
Miranda. Today, editorial 
cartoons are no longer 
as meticulously drawn, 
but the tradition lives on, 
perhaps most notably 
with Inquirer mascot 
Guyito, who usually has 
a one-liner on every front 
page. 


to continue aiming for that goal. “As long as Filipinos can 
read, we’ll still produce and support local comics.” 

Out of Manila, Into the Web? 

2009 proved to be something of a bumper year for 
Philippine comics as more new titles debuted at the 
Komikon than in the previous years. It was also the 
first time the kon moved out of the Bahay ng Alumni 
and became part of the four-day multi-media Philippine 
International Cartoons, Comics, and Animation Festival 
(PICCA). 

One of the main events was the launch of The First One 
Hundred Years of Philippine Komiks and Cartoons coffee- 
table book. Publisher Boboy Yonzon of Mango Comics 
speaks of the Filipino’s capacity for artistic expression 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. “We are fantastic in 
it... We have this tradition in comics that is strong and 
awesome. It can be bigger than revenues in exporting 
furniture, or jewelry, or even micro-chips. But we have to 
invest in it, strengthen drawing lessons, provide subsidies 
to the industry.” 

He insists on the need to enlarge the market and make it 
“voracious for comics,” but at the same time not rely on 
the sale of issues alone. “The comics titles or properties 
are just the germinating point for other media products, 
say a television show or merchandise. That is the model 
based on American comics like Garfield, Disney, and DC.” 

All that will take time, Yonzon concedes, and for now 
“we have the Internet to promote our works. We have 
comics events run by idealistic kids who keep the hopes 
of revival alive. We also have the viral word-of-mouth. It is 
a quiet revolution. Comics are slowly creeping back in the 
consciousness of the people.” 

This view is shared by Jonas Diego, a PR consultant and 
new media practitioner who is still, above all, a comic book 
artist. “The web, like most everything else nowadays, is 
changing the way we do things and comic books are no 
different.” 

“Getting the word out about your comics is as easy as 
posting a shout out on your favorite social network with 
a URL to your blog where people can either read your 
webcomics or find out more where they can purchase it. 
Indeed, if you have a bit of web-sawy, you can actually 
set up an online account with PayPal or another payment 
gateway and sell your comics online,” he says. 

But for Filipino comic book reader to become comfortable 
with non-traditional modes of publishing like webcomics 
and downloadable mobile content, it would take another 
few years, Diego estimates. There is after all still the issue 
of poor connectivity and the current prohibitive costs of 
mobile downloads. “We may see a change in this however, 
as more and more Filipinos get online and get connected.” 

Diego was also one of the major organizers of two comics 
conventions recently held outside of Manila. Both held in 
Laguna, he considers both the San Pablo Comics Festival 
and KOMIKSTRIP at UP Los Banos a success “in the sense 
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that we were able to bring our collective love of comic 
books to a local audience outside Metro Manila.” He says 
both events stimulated commercial and creative activity 
within the communities where they were held. 

Other regional conventions are being considered but 
Diego says he would prefer instead to assist local groups 
in their efforts to organize such events. “This way, there 
is a very real “ownership” of the local community as far 
as the event is concerned and this increases the chances 
for long term growth and sustainability.” 


Now A Renaissance 

Everyone involved in Philippine comics today will agree 
that having more comic book publishers would help 
ensure that the industry itself would survive even if a 
meteor were to level a convention. Going into full-time 
comics publishing, though, remains a risky business, one 
that Gilbert Monsanto knows well. After Typhoon Ondoy 
struck in September of last year, hundreds of books 
were lost to the waters that surged through the Sacred 
Mountain warehouse. 

“There’s no way we can regain the losses,” he says, but 
prefers to focus instead on the future. “The real measure 
of Sacred Mountain’s success is a bit simpler for now, 
keeping komiks on the shelves, setting the record 
straight that komiks are here to stay no matter what the 
odds.” 

That message is echoed in part by the Renaissance 
initiative, which Monsanto and other artists readily 
contributed to. Painstakingly put together by the same 
group of young comic book lovers who also organized 
last year’s Metro Comic Con, Renaissance was conceived 
of as an artbook collecting works inspired by the 
typhoon, for the benefit of the victims. 


With 18% of book sales going to the Red Cross, on top of 
the total proceeds from the online auction of the actual 
art pieces, the project is a beautiful example of how 
artists can work together in the name of a noble cause. At 
the same time, the book’s editor, Ernest Hernandez, says 
Renaissance “created a map of Philippine artists in the 
market” and as plans for a second edition of the book are 
underway, he is also considering bringing Renaissance to 
the New York Comic Con. 

Acuna is among the senior contributors to the book and 
from the cafe he proceeds to a bookstore for a signing. 
He is joined there by colleague Clem Rivera and store 
clerks gather around them as they begin to do quick 
sketches. 

Now a professional animator, Rivera is nonetheless 
happy to have been encouraged to draw for comics 
again as an independent creator. “I rediscovered how 
addictive it was to draw for comics!” He is presently 
working on his own tale about a family during the 
Japanese occupation, following their story to the 
modern age. 

Putting the finishing touches on a store clerk’s requested 
sketch of her child, Rivera muses, “You really can’t bring 
back comics from the dead. If you do, and you release 
the very same comics that died, then you’ve only brought 
back a zombie.” 

“Don’t revive the dead,” he adds, “comics need to be 
reborn.” 

□ 
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IT WAS JAY LENO VS. CONAN 
O’BRIEN IN THE GREATEST TV 
BATTLE EVER. HERE’S A LOOK 
INSIDE THE HEARTS AND MINDS 
OF THE COMBATANTS. 


D id you hear about this? Have you seen this? 

Okay, maybe that would be impossible since 
you’ve only just landed on this page, but— 
anyway, true story! Absolutely true. I’m not 
making any of this up, Kev, or whoever you are. I’m just 
glad you’re in a good mood tonight, or whatever time it 
is. Am I right, people? Because I need to ask you this: Are 
you like me? Do you feel like a little story? 

I’m not sure it’s a story so much as a full-disclosure 
bean spill and midnight crime-slot probe into the rotten 
(but thrilling) events that not too long ago befell the 
sacred Fraternal Order of Late Night Talk Show Hosts. 
Befell them like a Hi-DEFCON nuclear strike, no less! 

You did hear about all that, I’m sure: the Cuckoo Coup 
upon Coco’s Stillborn Empire? The Great Toadying Chin- 
Surrection and Double-Cross Grab-Back in Burbank? 

The Giddy Dance of the Hoosier King’s Spite Demons 
on Broadway? Oh, it was a time of atrocity, yes, but also 
of sweet adrenaline rush for those of us who patrol the 
deep after-dark side of the TV moonscape. Me, I’m never 
far from the sleepless front lines; such is my curse and 
professional lodestone (which we’ll get to). But damned 
if it wasn’t wartime all over again, and for certain, each 
major combatant rattled onstage nightly with a manic 
righteousness; defiance and swagger roiled and ruled. 
Whether getting fired, getting even, getting personal, 
getting shifted or unequivocally shafted—these boys 
were having almost too much fun, especially amongst 
themselves. (Gallows glee is just one of their job 
requisites—and so had commenced this black-hearted 
pile-on most exuberant.) 

Somewhere near the thick of it I wandered into the 
Hollywood command post of noble rogue Jimmy Kimmel, 
whose merry rampages during the fray—notably in the 
realm of Big Jaw-busting—had already won him the 
admiring sobriquet of Robin Hood from comedy hepcats 
Paul Shaffer and Martin Short. Buoyant and still twinkling 
after a Friday evening taping, he explained, “I love my 
wars! They energize me.” He did look stronger and more 


formidable than when I saw him a few months prior—but 
that could have just been his new fascination with Man 
Spanx starting to pay off. Of course, the fine Kimmel 
fiefdom at ABC had never been in any real peril, whereas 
just a few miles away in Burbank, rape and pillaging 
(NBC style) had vanquished the redheaded prince-who- 
would-be-king (or something like king, eventually—if 
he’d gotten decent prime-time lead-ins and a full year 
or so to finish ridding his smart jangly pants of a few 
more ants). Ousted two Fridays earlier from his blip of a 
Tonight Show tenure, Conan O’Brien had last been seen 
flapping off toward purgatory unknown on the wings of a 
“Freebird” guitar jam, twanging along with Beck and Ben 
Harper, et al., while Will Ferrell crooned, “This bird you 
cannot change....” It made for a feisty final glimpse and 
heroic lingering image of a fall guy who never knew what 
hit him. 

Anyway, downstairs in the warren of Jimmy 
Kimmel Live! dressing rooms, I happened upon guest 
Barry Manilow, who had appeared on the next-to-last 
Conan broadcast to perform, sans irony, the retro-swoony 
“Where Do I Begin? (Theme From Love Story )”—despite 
the rising stench of hostile takeover curdling the studio 
ions. Recalling the experience—“God, that staff of his 
is crazy about him!”—the pop legend mentioned that 
somebody he knew had randomly snapped a photo 
during rehearsal on that day, which caught a forlorn 
O’Brien in civvies parked at his onstage desk, lost in 
reverie and more than a little misty-eyed. Others in 
the Manilow retinue confirmed seeing the “bittersweet 
picture” before it was deleted (“out of respect”) from 
its owner’s camera phone. But by most accounts Coco 
had endured his foul comeuppance with shifting gusts 
of stoicism and indignation, always managing to find 
the funny in his sneak-up shit storm. “You can’t blame 
a shark for being a shark,” he matter-of-factly told 
colleagues who implicitly understood the shark to be 
that great white hammerhead of comedy James Douglas 
Muir Leno—once and future (ad infinitum) host of the 
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When he succeeded the great Johnny 
Carson, Leno demonstrated his great 
skill for guilt evasion while somehow 
projecting boy scout altruism. 


hallowed institution that had been handed over to O’Brien 
not quite eight months earlier. It was an unprecedented 
transition of power, in that Conan’s job promotion from 
his Late Night graveyard domain had been announced a 
tad precipitously— as in way back in autumn 2004 (when 
George W. Bush was still in his first term of office). At 
that point he had followed Leno onto NBC air nightly for 
11 increasingly itchy if madcap years; the network could 
keep him from bolting elsewhere only by promising the 
venerable Tonight Show would become his... one distant 
day... five years down the pipeline. (Of the waiting period 
he would later reflect, “I thought in 2009 we’d be flying 
around with jet packs and our dinners would be in pill 
form.”) But the deal was struck, and Leno (secretly hating 
it with all of his strange and unknowable heart) agreed 
to the switchover, and finally the time was nigh. So last 
year, on the Friday before Conan’s Monday debut on 
June 1—during what were believed to be Leno’s waning 
minutes of Tonight Show sovereignty—there was the 
lame-duck host (i.e., Magnanimous Mandible) proclaiming 
to his lanky successor seated in the guest chair, “I just 
want to say I couldn’t be happier. You were the only 
choice. You were the perfect choice. You have been an 
absolute gentleman....” Three nights later came the 
successor’s warm but savvy reciprocation, imploring to 
his curious new viewership that “this is very important—I 
want to acknowledge somebody... a very good friend of 
mine... a very gracious man, a man who hosted this show 
for 17 years.... Let’s all give it up for Mr. Jay Leno! He 
did a nice job! Yes!” Then: “And he is going to be coming 
back on the air, I think, in two days, three days maybe, 
tops! [imitating the Leno whinny] ‘Yeah, let me get back in 
there, come on!”’ 

Which is to say the gingered prince had known 
everything from the get-go, without knowing anything. 

But then prescience and doggedness are two more key 
traits hardwired into the genetic makeup of these Night 
Boys (the authentic ones, that is). Just as intrinsically, 
they can also flout obvious absurdity (wherever they may 
find it) with a subtle but majestic wallop. Thus, when he 
reemerged in public a month after his January 22 network 
banishment, Coco did so via tweet, cheerily introducing 
himself to a new medium in 57 characters: “I had a 
show. Then I had a different show. Now I have a Twitter 
account.” 

So, to be clear, here is how the saga unfolded: 
Brand-new Tonight Show host—a remarkably 


accomplished funnyman, no question—shakily makes 
it through seven-plus months of truly awkward, nearly 
unwatchable program steerage. (The ratings, while 
on a slight uptick, are much weaker than expected.) 
Whereupon the NBC suits, egg-facedly, decide to own 
their apparently idiotic mistake and pull the rug out from 
under the new guy. Frantically they offer their storied 
franchise to the elder, proven stalwart host—still on 
the network payroll, thank God!—whose long exultant 
track record in late night should have prompted greater 
foresight and consideration before they promised the 
throne to this noisy new palooka. But since this happens 
to be late December 1992 and the floundering incumbent 
host is named Leno and the proven commodity who 
is suddenly bidden to unseat him (after serving for a 
decade in the hour adjacent to The Tonight Show with 
his postmodern Late Night enterprise, which merely 
recast the template of talk-comedy and American Humor 
itself) is named Letterman—well, things play out rather 
differently. 

For one thing, honor would prevail. But not before 
hell broke loose and the media fizzily declared the 
bristling Dave-versus-Jay phenomenon a “Late Night War” 
(further immortalized by New York Times reporter Bill 
Carter’s battle account turned HBO film The Late Shift). 
And as goes irony, here was Leno, seemingly the glass- 
jawed imperiled party—at least for a couple of weeks, 
three maybe, tops!—whereas Letterman had already been 
lionized in smart circles as the true injured party for not 
getting The Tonight Show in the first place (due in large 
part to Leno’s supreme and arguably insidious network 
politicking). And so there, in desperate thrash, was Jay 
uncorking the wounded bravado, giggle-snorting about 
how NBC stood for Never Believe your Contract—the same 
soggy chestnut he would deploy again 17 years later to 
evince an all-new victimhood for himself (fooling nobody). 
“It’s a tricky situation,” he said during that famous 
first go-round (tricky being the preferred Leno term for 
anything emotionally unpleasant). “Dave is truly a star 
and terrific, and this is a terrible position NBC is in. But 
fragging your own soldier doesn’t make any sense to me.” 
He also said that he’d “obviously leave NBC immediately” 
before electing to move back an hour should Letterman 
consent to uproot him from the golden 11:35 P.M. time 
slot. He added (via native gearhead parlance), “I feel like 
a guy who bought a car from somebody, painted it, fixed 
it up and made it look nice, and then the guy comes back 
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and says he promised 
to sell the car to his 
brother-in-law.” 

Okay... in 
principle, maybe 
that’s not the most 
delusional Leno 
metaphor ever, but 
even he knows his 
early Tonight Shows 
looked far from 
fixed up and nice. 

Almost uniformly 
they simply sucked 
in ways no redheaded 
future insurgent 
would be capable 
of matching—not 
counting the 
redhead’s early work 
on NBC’s post- 
Letterman Late Night 
program, since no 
new host can ever 
be instant dynamite. 

Leno himself told me 
in 1995 that he had 
erased every single 
show broadcast 
during his first 
four months on 
the job—“practice 
shows,” he flippantly 
called them— 
assuring they would 
never be seen again. 

(Cops might regard 
this as destroying 
incriminating 
evidence.) “They 
don’t exist,” he pronounced with the finality of a mob 
capo. “Never happened.” Not coincidentally, those 
same debut months of awful Leno shows had been 
executive-produced by his longtime manager, the late 
and notoriously abrasive Helen Gorman Kushnick, whom 
NBC then ripped from his side (regarding it nothing 
less than an intervention) and fired for her professional 
thug tactics. (That Kathy Bates played her in the HBO 
movie ought to explain enough.) “I look at that whole 
relationship as like a bad two weeks out of my life,” Leno 
told me, erasing their 15-plus years of cahoots from his 
personal history as well and moving onward. “Never 
happened.” As for the analogy about that car he bought, 
truth did resonate there, for good or ill, except that he 
(and Kushnick) had relentlessly done the hard-core selling 
of Leno/Tonight to network affiliates across the land, 
market by market, offering up any and all favors so as 
to cinch ownership of the most desirable and sleek set 
of wheels extant. And of course—lest we forget, because 
no Night Boy ever will—the sole reason for such fierce 
vehicular lust was that the previous driver (and legal 
owner until he turned in the keys after three decades 
of silky handling) was the impeccably fine John William 
Carson, silver-haired King Eternal of All Things Late 
Night. But then, as per inscrutable NBC tradition, the 


king’s royal carriage 
had been sold right 
out from under 
him when he wasn’t 
looking (which didn’t 
surprise him)—and 
sold to the wrong 
guy (ditto), not that 
anyone had bothered 
to ask the sagacious 
Carson for his 
choice in successor 
(Letterman, but 
certainly). 

“Johnny was 
not even consulted,” 
Leno later said to me, 
sounding actually 
incredulous. “Why 
wouldn’t you ask 
him?” And just like 
that, from the safety 
of his triumphant 
fait accompli, Leno 
demonstrated his 
great skill for guilt 
evasion—suggesting 
what had happened 
never should have- 
while somehow 
projecting Boy Scout 
altruism and fair-play 
values. This would 
be the Leno in which 
his nation placed 
its faith and also, 
within a few years 
of just adequate 
on-air improvement, 
its bulk share of 
Nielsen ratings evermore unwavering. At least, that is, 
until recent history barreled forth and NBC (coveting 
those dependable Leno numbers) finally cajoled him 
to stay close by slipping into the luxurious nightly 10 
o’clock time slot last September, once Conan O’Brien had 
gotten a few months of decent Tonight Show stewardship 
under his belt (and, not insignificantly, lowering that 
hour’s median age by 10 demographic ally seducible 
years). But Prime-Time Leno, with his American flag lapel 
pin still glinting bright and blatant, looked stunningly 
worse—bored, impatient, ill at ease, distracted, denuded 
of desk—than even the early “never happened” Tonight 
Show Leno. Mostly he just projected something akin to an 
affable pout, his helium seemingly deflated by half—as 
though he was tapping his foot (which in fact he does 
quite madly—more like a jackhammer knee jangle, to be 
honest—whenever he sits still) and just biding time until 
this misbegotten folly died of neglect. Ratings blew, thus 
gutting lead-in momentum for local affiliate newscasts, 
which resultantly began tanking hard (despite Leno’s 
appalling crossover shill: “Your local news starts now!”), 
which ultimately destroyed the valiant Coco smack in 
the middle of freshman curriculum. And yet Leno—the 
Leaden Toppling Domino of Doom—would whinny 
and rise anew, and the great critic Tom Shales would 


CONAN 



Following a reported US$45 million settlement that forbade 
him from saying anything against Leno or NBC, Conan took 
his show on the road (the settlement also prohibited him 
from having his own TV show until September 2010) 
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postulate (echoing suspicions flying up and down the 
late-night corridor), “Here is a theory: He did a lousy show 
at 10 o’clock on purpose, knowing eventually NBC would 
want to undo the deal and put him back at 11:35. So the 
whole thing was a nasty, calculated Machiavellian scheme 
with Conan the hapless victim.” 

Meanwhile, Brother Letterman in the East—who 
had gotten himself blissfully snockered on vicarious-thrill 
overload—was well under way attempting nightly to make 
convoluted sense of the mayhem, the allegations and the 
potential consequences for all involved but especially for 
Jay “Big Jaw” Leno (the reductive new pet name he’d lately 
hung on his old nemesis). In one mock public-service 
message—and there would be many of them beamed 
from his Ed Sullivan Theater, i.e., Broadway Battlestar— 
he introduced a patriotic montage in defense of that 
besieged prime-time host “with a fantastic variety show... 
a wonderful program!” Across floating pastoral imagery 
of happy children eating watermelon and playing baseball 
and of Big Jaw himself smiling goofily, the voice-over 
explained, “Jay Leno is Middle America. He represents 
traditional American values—the things this country was 
built on. Like killing Indians because you want their land. 
Jay Leno. America’s standing up for Jay!” 

So here is where I might as well tell you I tend to 
know way too much about most of these poor crazy rich 
beautiful bastards. I will tell you they can’t help being 
the way they are, nor can they help doing the peculiar 
night work they do. (It swallows their lives whole, quite 
joyously, despite attendant mania.) The ones who prevail 
are, without exception, congenitally possessed of an 
urgent unsettling brilliance, born of vulnerabilities 
sunk deep, nontransferable to fellow mortals. “Yeah,” 
David Letterman concurred in a surprising Rolling Stone 
interview two summers ago. “It’s a pretty small group of 
folks, and only the people who do it know how difficult 
it can be.” Rarely had Letterman availed himself to any 
journalist since early 1997, but back when he used to 
talk more, he and I talked lots—and in those fine dervish 
sessions his conversational dexterity would shimmer 
like quicksilver performance art: rich in heartfelt candor, 
arcane knowledge and perfect comic nuance. (Never 
have I encountered brain waves more pleasurable 
to download.) He made you understand the innate 
difficulties of his racket and of his own existential plight 
therein—which inevitably meant nonstop shadowboxing 
with the magnificent exemplar of J.W. Carson, his idol 
and decade-long lead-in propeller. “I always feel like, Man, 
I’m struggling. I’m like a drowning man in quicksand!” he 
once told me. “And then you turn on Johnny’s show and 
say [beaten], ‘Oh, it’s fuckin’ Johnny!’ He’s just easy, cool, 
funny. He looks good, he’s got babes hanging on him, 
he’s saying witty things...and it’s like, How can it be that 
easy?” (Years later, Conan actually articulated as much to 
Carson in one of their few friendly phone summits: “I’m 
a little angry with you,” he pluckily informed the retired 
king, “because when I grew up watching you, you made 
it look like the greatest job in the world. You made it 
look much easier than it is.” Carson just laughed, beyond 
knowingly.) Even back during that fractious juncture 
when NBC had proposed dumping Leno from The Tonight 
Show to make Dave’s most fervent dream graspable at 
last (and thus derail his lucrative, if half-hearted, notion 
to open new business at CBS), Letterman admitted to me, 
“I look at this mess I’m in now and I think [in dumb guy 
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voice], What the hell am I gonna do now? I have no clue. 
But Carson just figures it out and carries it off with great 
skill, grace and aplomb.” Of course, history reminds us 
that Carson’s solicited advice to Dave in that particular 
pickle was to get gone: “I would probably walk,” quoth the 
king, indelibly. Which Letterman did, straightaway from 
his holy grail, not least because Leno’s clumsy caress had 
quickly devalued it (i.e., it wasn’t Johnny’s anymore)—and 
also because Dave saw no moral victory in snatching back 
something so meaningful that had already been given to 
somebody else. 

Leno, I promise, would’ve gotten the same advice 
last January via any spiritual medium intrepid enough to 
flush Carson out of astral hiding. (He was, after all, hard 
enough to find once he disappeared from television.) But 
as go poetics, the king had departed the mortal coil five 
years to the day after Conan departed his nicely fixed- 
up and repossessed Tonight Show. (Had the new paint 
job even dried yet?) When Letterman, in a monologue, 
wryly cited the coincidental anniversary of Carson’s 
unexpected death, he stressed, “But don’t worry; Jay 
has an alibi.” He added, “You’ve gotta love Jay. He’s like 
a Whac-A-Mole. You think you’ve canceled him and he 
pops up from another darn hole.” But that—as Dave 
noted a few nights earlier—was and is Leno all over: 

“I’ve known Jay Leno for, I don’t know, 35 years. We 
used to buddy around in the old days, and what we’re 
seeing now is kind of vintage Jay. And it’s enjoyable 
for me to see this. It’s like, ‘Hey, there he is! There’s 
the guy I know!’ ” By which he specifically meant this 
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Conan O’ Brien, seen here during Jay Leno’s (not so) final episode of 
The Tonight Show. NBC claims the decision to bring back Jay (and, 
in the process, screw Conan) was based on advertisers pulling out 
due to Conan’s low ratings. As of this writing, since resuming his 
position as host of the Tonight Show, Leno has suffered worse ratings 
than those seen during Conan’s brief tenure. Let’s see NBC talk their 
way out of this one. 



guy: Born when his mother was 40 (eons before in vitro 
fertilization), Leno has ever since turned up when and 
where he was not supposed to. Fifteen years ago I wrote 
more or less that same sentence, never guessing its shelf 
life had no earthly expiration date. (Where else could 
he possibly turn up after his indefatigable slog to seize 
Carson’s throne and then, since 1995, consistently rank 
number one in the ratings over Letterman’s Late Show?) 
Then again, I also said Leno lives to be counted out 
because he knows he never can be. By then I’d known 
him as long as I’d known Letterman, going back to late 
summer 1982, when Dave’s Late Night cavalcade was at 
its first-year midterm and Leno’s booming semimonthly 
guest shots had become the postmodern equivalent 
of Don Rickies bulldozing onto Carson’s set. Pitted 
together, their mutual familiarity bred a slaphappy 
faux contempt that was perhaps truer than either of 
them wished to believe. One such smackdown—findable 
on YouTube—captures them a year and a half into 
Late Nighfs march, with Leno determined to elude 
actual conversation (never his strong suit, alas, as well 
evidenced during any given Tonight Show broadcast) so 
as to plow through his prepared litany of absurdities. 
Finally Letterman heaved a sigh and said, “I don’t really 
need to be on here, do I?” And Leno jabbed back, “No, 
we don’t need you here. I’ve been telling the network 
that for 18 months.” Big Jaw, you see, was never not 
omnivorous. 

Carson, the omniscient sage and soothsayer (even 
minus Carnac turban), had of course been onto Leno 


early on. Never a huge fan of the Jaw’s stand-up stylings, 
the king was later mainly bemused by “poor old” Helen 
Kushnick’s transparent plot to expedite his ever-looming 
retirement and by Leno’s shrugging “who me?” complicity 
throughout. Months after he stepped down—on his 
own goddamn regal terms, thanks—Carson came face- 
to-face with Leno in late 1992, behind the scenes at a 
teachers’ awards function, and offered up unexpected 
pleasantries to his abashed successor (who was by then 
free from Kushnick’s grip and suddenly fighting to keep 
The Tonight Show from being shoehorned to Letterman). 
Leno later showed me the earnest, contrite letter he sent 
to Carson after that meeting, which read, in part, “Dear 
Johnny: Just a little note to wish you good luck on your 
trip to Africa. I’m sure whatever dangerous situations 
or wild beasts you encounter couldn’t possibly be any 
stranger than what is going on at NBC. Have you heard 
the latest idea? Simulcast live: Dave on one side of the 
screen, me on the other.” (As these parallels never cease, 
we might note that at the outset of Operation Coco- 
Coup, when NBC made rumblings about delaying The 
Tonight Show for a nightly half hour of Leno’s joke-a- 
palooza, O’Brien floated the same split-screen concept 
as a rumored resolution to the madness—as well as this 
one: “Jay and I will be joining the cast of Jersey Shore as a 
new character called the Awkward Situation.” Letterman, 
meanwhile, suggested they work as co-hosts: “It’ll be 
Conan and Jay! Conan comes out, says, ‘Welcome to The 
Tonight Show— and now here’s Jay with his little jokes.’ 
Then Jay goes and works on his truck. It’s a great show. 
It’s genius!”) 

But wait—also in his letter to Carson, Leno 
went on to self-flagellate (quite unprecedented!) and 
to eat much crow regarding all ugliness surrounding 
his ascension to the Burbank throne: “I was extremely 
touched by your graciousness, considering how 
poorly everything at my end was handled. I was 
stupid and naive and will never again allow anyone 
to handle my affairs for me. If you remember the 
story I told you backstage, I would like to quote 
Arnold Schwarzenegger’s words to me: ‘Leno, you 
asshole.’” (Indeed, Leno has since flown without formal 
representation, which may partly explain why he rolled 
over so easily—and in the long run so stupidly—in 
2004 when NBC foisted the five-year exit plan on him. 

No professional showbiz guard dog would’ve let that 
happen.) As for the future Governator’s reproach, any 
number of early Team Leno transgressions might’ve 
incited such consternation, but one in particular glared 
and glared. Leno, quite correctly, told me that “the 
biggest mistake of my entire life” was to intentionally 
refrain from acknowledging Carson—at all—on his 
inaugural Tonight Show , just 72 hours after the king’s 
momentous last hurrah. (He claimed Mrs. Kushnick 
forbade it, and as their toxic dynamic dictated, he did 
as she told.) Never-theless, I will tell you that Carson 
was far from totally sold on Jay’s obeisant pledge of 
redemption. After Leno bade me out of the blue to 
co-author his 1996 memoir, Leading With My Chin , a 
roustabout pastiche of favorite stand-up tales from 
the road—frankly, he knew I had heard most of them, 
endlessly, over years of covering his runaway career 
climb—Carson dropped me a devilish note in which he 
wryly questioned Leno’s spirit of generosity by pointing 
out my name had somehow been left off the book’s 
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cover. (Frankly, I was fine with that omission—since 
always in the back of my head lurked the winking words 
of Leno’s excellent post-Kushnick executive producer 
Debbie Vickers, who asked me before the writing 
commenced, “Does it matter if any of it’s true?”) 

I should add that four years later—after 
Letterman’s emergency quintuple heart bypass shook 
both the late-night firmament and the culture to its 
core (which tells you more about him than his ratings 
might)—I was assigned to write a long candid think piece 
about the Meaning of Dave (and thus of Jay, as they 
are that inextricable), which in the end did not please 
Leno for various reasons. (About that I remain sorry, 
since I will always hold certain affection for him.) He 
phoned me immediately to pronounce, “This friendship 
is over”—and has since gone on to release a couple of 
books aimed at children. I’ve noticed that whenever 
celebrity authors guest on his show and ask him about 
his own literary output, he quickly mentions the kids’ 
books—and then softly mutters, “And there was another 
one before those.” In that way I’m reminded that I too 
never happened. 

The eyes of Leno began spooking Conan by 
midsummer last year, following him all over Los Angeles. 
From billboards, from MTA commuter shelters, even 
splashed onto the side of the bus idling in the next 
lane—Jeeeeesus! That anvil-like mug was everywhere, 
heralding its owner’s imminent debut in prime time, 
which ultimately became the crime scene wherein The Jay 
Leno Show's weakest-link failure triggered the murder of 
O’Brien’s loftiest achievement. Of course Coco could not 
have known that at the time, so he just blithely reported 
the odd phenomena to Tonight Show viewers, chuckling 
about this “giant face that pulls up alongside your car... 
and it’s him leaning like this.... ‘Hi there! How ya doin’? 
How are ya?’ I’ll pull up at a light and he’ll be like, 
‘Peek-a-booooo, Conan.’” True story—and also decent 
ominous metaphor for the Leno Skulk (as in, to loiter 
darkly, to never leave, to lay in wait), which may well be 
remembered as the hinkiest aspect in this whole lost 
moot case against Big Jaw. 

Letterman, in fact, had masterfully called the 
Skulk modus into question a few nights before Conan 
closed shop, unleashing perhaps his most stirring and 
plainspoken argument throughout the frenzy—“And I 
don’t even have a dog in this race!” With all his hard-won 
fraternal gravitas, he threw down: “So five years ago when 
NBC said to Jay, ‘You know what? Conan is going to take 
over your job in five years’—that’s when you say, ‘Okay, 
fine, no hard feelings.’ You call ABC. You call Fox. You try 
to get my job. You leave. You don’t say [in Leno whinny], 
‘Yeahhhhh, okay, buddy. I’ll be in the lobby if you need 
me!’ You don’t hang around. You go across the street and 
you punish NBC. And you make them eat their words.... 
That’s the way these things are supposed to work. It’s 
just part of evolution. It’s Darwin. You get fired: Get 
another gig! Don’t hang around waiting for somebody to 
drop dead!” Then he added, as only he could, after a short 
self-reflective giggle, “Well... I feel I’ve gone too far yet 
again tonight.” 

Clearly, however, the intuitive great white Jaw had 
tasted traces of pale Irishman night-blood in the water 
since early on. Only two months into his prime-time 
Skulk, Leno gave a sort of uncharacteristically raw Q&A 
to the trade weekly Broadcasting & Cable , published 


November 2, in which his resolve of amicable tongue 
biting appeared to have worn thin. Asked whether he 
would be thrilled if magically reinstalled tomorrow at 
his old 11:35 post, he hemmed and hawed in a manner 
that sent chills through Conan’s base camp: “Oh, I don’t 
know,” Leno replied, elliptically. “Are you married? 
Whatever you want, honey.” Then he kept circling back 
toward prey: “If it were offered to me, would I take it? 

If that’s what they wanted to do, sure. That would be 
fine if they wanted to.” Would that be his preference? 

“I don’t know.... I guess. But it’s not my decision to 
make. It’s really not. I don’t know.” If this wasn’t quite 
schadenfreude aimed at the new Tonight Show regime, 
it nevertheless felt threatening enough to prompt 
interoffice firestorms. For one thing, according to a 
privy high-ranking source, Leno neglected to forewarn 
anyone of his slip. “Usually he’d always call Conan 
and say, ‘Ehhhh, I didn’t mean that’ or whatever, but 
he never called. Nothing.” (One NBC exec apparently 
even bleated—hyperbolically, for certain—to Coco’s 
people, “Jay’s flipped out.”) To sort out the mess, 
weirdly enough, it fell to America’s last great sidekick 
(and Conan jangle-softener supreme) Andy Richter to 
reach out to Leno and ask what the hell he was thinking. 
But the Jaw refused to eat his words, according to the 
source. “I apologize for saying it publicly,” Leno told 
Andy, “but I do feel that way.” 

And so the Skulk would loom onward, perhaps 
even more portentously. “I never say no mas,” he also 
informed the B&C interrogator, despite his indisputable 
power to do whatever he wished anywhere on TV (or off) 
and his untouched mountains of fuck-you money with 
which to keep his large staff secure. (He notoriously 
brags of having banked every million ever paid to him 
by NBC while subsisting solely off personal-appearance 
fees.) “I’ve never walked away from anything in my life,” 
he added. “This is what I do. You keep plowing ahead. 

If someone wants to take you out, I’m out.” Less than 
three months later and a mere handful of days after 
Conan had been taken out and plucked clean of peacock 
feathers, Leno would bring his urgent quest for image 
reparation to the High Court of Oprah. (Certainly he 
needed to improve on his interim blurt—vis-a-vis freshly 
tarnished image—during a weekend TMZ ambush: “You 
know what’s good for tarnish?” he joshed, all cavalier. 

“A mixture of vinegar and ammonia. That’ll bring it right 
back.”) Before the magisterial O, however, he shrugged, 
squirmed, whined, lamented, rationalized and referred 
to the grand hostess cum savior as “doll” and “baby.” My 
favorite part was his insistence Oprah would never, ever 
be pried loose from television: “You’ll be there, baby.... 
You and I will go down together. You and I will hold 
hands and walk out into the sunset together. You’re not 
going anywhere; I’m not going anywhere.” 

But Madam Winfrey proved to be a firm and 
relatively immovable force of conscience—on camera, 
at least—throughout the deposition. Perhaps to fortify 
her demeanor, an Oprah.com poll taken before the show 
had indicated sympathies for Conan over Leno ran, quite 
stunningly, in the 96th percentile—which, let’s face it, 
could’ve been the techno-geek wizardry of riled Team 
Coco revolutionaries at work. (Which further begged the 
question, Where were they when Conan was hurting for 
ratings?) Still, some testimony from the inquisition bears 
minor excerpting: 
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“If it were offered to me, would I take 
it? Sure, that would be fine if that’s 
what they (NBC) wanted to do. 
- Leno, on being asked if he would 
return to The Tonight Show 


0: Do you feel any personal responsibility for 
Conan’s disappointment? 

J: No. It had nothing to do with me. I mean, as 
I say, there’s always someone waiting in the wings in 
this business to take your job. If you’re not doing the 
numbers, they move on. It’s pretty simple. 

O: Mm-hmm.... But do you think now you could 
have done what Conan did? When they came in and said 
your prime-time show’s canceled, you say, ‘Okay, you owe 
me two years.... Pay me out, pay out my staff.’ You could 
have done that. 

J: I could have done that, but I didn’t. They offered 
me my old job back. 

O: Right, I get that. 

J: Which is the dream job. I said okay. 

Which was the foregone conclusion—truest true 
story!—that Conan had served up in a monologue once it 
was certain his own fleet “fulfillment of a lifelong dream” 
had been lynched: “I just want to say to the kids out there 
watching: You can do anything you want in life—unless 
Jay Leno wants to do it too.” Then came his Leno-voiced 
punctuation, because there’s something about emulating 
its familiar nattering sibilance that always makes 
unfathomable truth cut that much deeper: “Ehhhhh, you 
still using that? Can I have it now?” 

If there was a singular shining moment in those 
January weeks of Night Boy tussle, it arrived on Tuesday 
the 12th when Coco the Conscientious Objector dropped 
his perfectly crafted “People of Earth” letter on the 
populace. He’d also read it aloud—betwixt intermittent 
quaky pauses—to his staff assembled on the cavernous 
$50 million soundstage NBC had built for him along 
the Universal back lot. Beneath the fine foolish sci- 
fi salutation, of course, he had effectively “told the 
network to go fuck themselves in a very elegant way,” 
as one of his top producers put it to me. At crux, he 
declared that his Tonight Show would not be shoved 
five minutes into the next day so as to follow even a 
half hour of Leno, Conan’s ever inescapable warm-up 
act. As such, the redheaded prince fell on his sword for 
a broadcast legacy owned by a conglomerate that gave 
not one shit about legacy. (Big Jaw, conveniently enough, 
had also cheerfully stated in that November hot-potato 
interview, “I’m not a legacy guy.” Hey, perfect!) Conan 
concluded, “Some people will make the argument that 
with DVRs and the Internet, a time slot doesn’t matter. 
But with The Tonight Show , I believe nothing could 
matter more.” (Actually, after that last part, this is how 
he concluded: “For the record, I am truly sorry about my 
hair; it’s always been that way.” But still.) 


Anyway, he made no mention of the Earth People 
letter on air that night, but his brethren rejoiced in a 
stoked solidarity, if individually: The fearless Jimmy 
Kimmel performed his entire hour program as Leno in 
full Big Jaw prosthetics, entering to a fake Leno-zealot 
swarm of mindless high-fivers and lisp-yapping out, 

“My name is Jay Leno, and as you probably know, I’m 
taking over all the shows in late night.” He also cited 
Conan’s letter, “released [earlier] today that said, ‘I won’t 
participate in the destruction of The Tonight Show.’ 
Fortunately, though, I will!” Meanwhile, Letterman’s 
vicarious delirium knew no bounds—righteously pumping 
his fist in the air and embellishing on Conan’s I-ain’t- 
budging throw-down, he hollered over and over (like 
maybe Coco on steroids?), “Oh yeah? What are you gonna 
do about it?” (Guest Whoopi Goldberg wryly indulged 
him moments thereafter: “It’s really nice when you’re 
vindicated, isn’t it?”) In his monologue he delivered this 
thinly veiled aside, based on the denouement to his own 
1992 NBC quandary: “Conan said he made the decision 
not to follow Leno at 12:05 after he talked to Johnny 
Carson.” 

This much I know for certain: Carson, who endured 
three decades of NBC’s corporate bungling, would have 
led all applause for Conan’s gutsy stand (just as he would 
have been proud of Letterman’s miraculous head-on 
defusing of the messy sextortion case that befell the 
veteran host last October). Eight years ago, when the king 
permitted me to profile him a decade after vanishing 
into civilian life, he repeatedly told me (and anyone 
within his insular circle), “I left at the right time.” For 
sure, the garish deterioration of late-night television 
and of society itself was not his thrill. In a previous 
chance encounter, I recall his palpable chagrin over the 
prospect of the Leno-Letterman travail being dissected as 
a strange cable movie: “Can you believe that awful shit?” 
he said woefully. “It’s just ridiculous. I mean, give me a 
break!” As it happened, I began work on a thoroughgoing 
(and ongoing) Carson biography not long after his 2005 
death, which led me to the 30 Rock office of the recently 
anointed next-in-line—hilarious, right?—who happily 
recounted for me all of his (mostly telephonic) brushes 
with the great man. Indeed, in their last chat shortly 
after Conan had been named Leno’s eventual successor, 
Carson cracked, “It sure is a long engagement before the 
wedding, kiddo.” 

But, as during the other couple of times they 
had spoken, Carson was warm and encouraging: “He 
was great,” recalled O’Brien, “because I said, ‘Listen, I 
just want you to know that I’m going to do my best to 
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take care of this franchise.’ And he said, ‘That’s quite a 
franchise, isn’t it?’ And you could almost hear his eyes 
roll. Kind of like [sarcastically], ‘Pretty good, huh?’ I’m 
like, ‘Yeahhhh....’ But when I got off the phone, I thought 
whatever happens now—even if by some twist of fate, 
for whatever reason, I didn’t get to actually have The 
Tonight Show and ended up on Skid Row—I talked to 
Johnny about taking over that program, and he gave me 
a little advice. And I thought, Well, I’ve always got that. 
What beats that in show business?” 

Of course the epilogue to all this made anticlimax 
feel like gross understatement. On the night before 
Super Bowl Sunday, I happened to be in the social midst 
of comrade Kimmel, whose radar misses nothing. Thus 
he just learned of the top-secret Letterman Late Show 
promo to be unveiled during the game: “And guess 
who’s starring in it with Dave,” he said, more than a 
little crestfallen. (It had been Kimmel, after all, who 
climbed directly into the ring with Leno—heroically 
rope-a-doping Big Jaw two nights after playing him on 
his own show—by submitting to Leno’s hoary prime¬ 
time Q&A segment “10 @ 10,” wherein he starkly 
implored, “Listen, Jay, Conan and I have children—all 
you have to take care of is cars. I mean, we have lives 
to lead here. You’ve got $800 million! For God’s sakes, 
leave our shows alone!”) And so the largest viewing 
audience in TV history beheld the 15-second spectacle 
of Leno-Oprah-Dave sandwiched together on a sofa 
with snacks as Dave moans, “This is the worst Super 
Bowl party ever!” and Oprah admonishes, “Oh, Dave, be 
nice!” and a forlorn Leno whimpers, “He’s just saying 
that because I’m here,” which Dave then parrots back 
in his mocking Leno-voice, prompting Oprah to toss 
up her hands in hopeless dismay, while Leno looks 
even more sunken and desperately deserving of a 
hug. And just like that—what, all was forgiven? The 
public could only guess—if it cared to guess at all, 
which it mostly didn’t. Late-night insiders, meanwhile, 
were either entertained, disheartened or quite certain 
Letterman knew what he was doing—i.e., turning Leno 
into his personal lackey-buffoon after nearly two 
decades of zero contact between them. Letterman’s 
longtime producer Rob Burnett instantly tried quelling 
speculation: “It’s not like we all went out to dinner,” he 
said. “Dave had a funny idea, Jay recognized that, and 
they both came together.” 


“Those days never happened, 
baby. That never happened!” 

- Jay Leno on his 
brief prime-time stint. 


Leno, being Leno—and, at this point, why 
shouldn’t he be?—played it to full advantage the 
following night on his next-to-last-ever broadcast of 
The Jay Leno Show , which had plowed forth (naturally) 
for two awkward weeks in post-Conan aftermath. “No 
matter what animosity there is among comedians,” he 
merrily informed his audience, “a good joke is a good 
joke. And I thought, ya know, it just makes it all go 
away.” Which, from his point of view, it did—beginning 
with the seismic moment he and Letterman greeted 
each other at the clandestine shoot above Dave’s 
studio. “You know,” he went on, “whatever happened 
in the last 18 years disappeared. It was great to see my 
old friend again. It was wonderful.” That same night, 
on the other hand, Letterman said almost nothing 
about the promo spot—perhaps distancing himself 
from its meaning any way he could. He did, however, 
acknowledge that “people really thought this was 
big-time stuff. So I just wanted to take a second here 
now to thank the actors who played Oprah and Jay 
Leno. They did a tremendous job.” Word circulated, 
accurately, that Conan had also been asked to appear 
in the promo but declined out of fealty to his reported 
$40ish million exit settlement with NBC. But according 
to one close Coco colleague, that wasn’t exactly the 
case; instead, when the premise was described to him— 
the whole everybody-on-a-couch-with-Leno thing—his 
pale face went much paler. And his verbal response was 
thus: “No fucking way will I ever do that!” 

Anyway, have you heard this? Leno reclaimed 
his show at the start of March and instantly began 
killing Dave again in the ratings. True story. I think 
it was on his third night back that he turned to his 
bandleader and said, “Kev, I know this is gonna sound 
weird, but it feels like we’ve been doing this for 
years!” Later on that same show, his guest Chelsea 
Handler referred to some stupid running bit she once 
withstood on his prime-time program. Leno quickly 
bouldered across whatever she was saying—almost 
like he couldn’t hear her—and affected a big baritone 
swagger: “Those days are over, baby,” he practically 
bellowed. “That never happened!” By the way, just to 
be clear again: I didn’t make any of this up. 

□ 
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I t’s been more than 60 years since medical studies 
first linked smoking to lung cancer and heart 
disease. The decades that followed have seen 
a gradual but definitive global crackdown on 
the tobacco industry, covering the use of mass 
media advertising and the inclusion of health warnings 
showing explicit harmful effects of smoking on cigarette 
packs. PLAYBOY takes a look at how this global 
crackdown has shaped the multimillion-dollar tobacco 
industry and changed the way society has viewed 
smoking. 

The relationship of smoking with lung cancer and 
heart disease was first established by the British Medical 
Journal in 1950. In the United States, the 1964 Surgeon 
General’s Report on Smoking and Health started harping 
on the connection between smoking and cancer. 

Over the next four decades, over 800 lawsuits 
and private claims brought against tobacco companies 
in state courts around the US followed. Complainants 
blamed tobacco companies for negligent manufacture 
and fraudulent advertising. They claimed that they 
were not informed about the addictive nature of 
nicotine, and suffered various health conditions as a 
result. 

The tobacco companies almost nearly won these 
cases. Their defense was personal responsibility, putting 
the onus of knowledge of one’s health care on the 
consumer. 

There were only two plaintiffs who won their case 
against tobacco companies, and this was only after an 
appeal that their decisions were reversed in their favor. 

You Caused the Health Crisis, You Pay for It 

The scientific evidence began to pile up in the 1980s. But 
it wasn’t until 1998, when a series of events in the United 
States triggered a tipping point, did things really start to 
happen. 


In the early to mid-1990s, more than 40 states, 
starting with Mississippi, commenced litigation against 
the tobacco industry, citing violations of various 
consumer-protection and anti-trust laws. 

These lawsuits were based on the notion that the 
cigarettes produced by the tobacco industry contributed 
to health problems among the population, excessively 
burdening the states’ public health systems with the 
rising costs of health care. 

This was a different attack on the previous 
personal claims, wherein the tobacco companies cited 
personal responsibility on the part of the consumer, and 
won. As the Mississippi Attorney General who started 
these motions, stated: “’You [tobacco companies] caused 
the health crisis; you pay for it.” This was more than just 
the rationale or the premise on which the lawsuits were 
made. It was the battle cry. 

In what can only be described as a ripple effect 
that would soon build up to an impending tidal wave of 
change, other states began to follow suit. 

Sensing defeat and choosing the lesser of two evils, 
as well as possible class action suits that would result in 
staggering losses, Philip Morris USA, RJ Reynolds, Brown 
and Williamson and Lorillard Tobacco Company - four 
of the largest US tobacco companies - and the Attorney 
Generals of 46 states came to an agreement. 

The Attorney Generals effectively agreed to drop 
their lawsuits. But in exchange, the tobacco companies 
paid, and paid dearly, to the tune of USD365.5 billion to 
recover the public health care costs. 

As part of what has gone down in the annals 
of tobacco control history as The Master Settlement 
Agreement, the tobacco companies also agreed to Food 
and Drug Administration regulations under certain 
circumstances, to stronger warning labels and restrictions 
on advertising, and to curtail or cease certain tobacco 
marketing practices. Moreover, the tobacco companies 
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agreed to pay various annual amounts to the states 
themselves as compensation for the medical costs of 
caring for persons with smoking-related illnesses in 
perpetuity. 

This landmark case was the first time that the 
concept of tobacco control would include the regulation 
of advertising, and such a payout was made by tobacco 
companies in a tacit admission of negligence in truthful 
advertising. 

Losing Business 

Markets in other parts of the globe followed, and the 
tobacco empire began to crumble in Europe and in 
Canada. With their losses mounting in other countries 
that used to be bulk of their revenues, it left tobacco 
companies scrambling to recover lost ground and to look 
for other markets. 

The tobacco companies set their sights on the 
developing countries. 

According to a 2009 World Health Organization study, 
tobacco production has doubled since the 1960s. 

However, the demand for tobacco is projected to continue 
falling in developed countries, dropping to 2.05 million 
tonnes by 2010. 

The increased consumption driving the demand 
is propelled by tobacco consumption in developing 
countries, which is reportedly increasing by 3.4% per 
year. According to the WHO, by 2010, smoking in 
developed countries will amount to 29 percent of world 
tobacco consumption (down from 34 percent in 1998), 
while the developing countries’ share will be 71 percent. 
Almost one billion men (35 percent in developed 
countries and 50 percent in developing countries) and 
250 million women (22 percent of women in developed 
countries and 9 percent in developing countries) smoke 
cigarettes. 

About 80 percent of this increase in demand is 
expected to be in the Far East, with China being the 
bastion of hope for the tobacco companies. 

The Dark Markets and the Bright Markets 

Tobacco companies began to classify countries as dark 
and bright markets to differentiate between countries 
with very strict tobacco control policies and those that 
were more lenient. Dark countries were countries that 
had heavy restrictions on advertising, sales and pack 
design, such as the United States and Europe. Bright 
markets were classified as countries where tobacco 
control policies were more lenient. Bright markets were 
mostly the developing countries, which lagged behind in 
the implementation of tobacco control policies. 

This method of classification allowed the tobacco 
companies to plan their marketing strategies in light of 
government and health regulations in the countries in 
which they operate. 

Tantalizing the Philippines 

There are two laws in the Philippines that regulate 
tobacco and cigarette smoking. 

RA 8749, or the Philippine Clean Air Act of 1999, 
upholds one’s right to breathe clean air and classifies 
cigarette smoke as a form of pollution. Under RA 8749, 



There are 4 million young smokers in the Philippines. Out of that 4 
million, 2.8 million are boys and 1.2 million are girls, all between the 
ages of 13 to 15. 


smoking is prohibited in a public building or enclosed 
public place, including public vehicles. 

The Tobacco Regulation Act of 2003, otherwise 
known as RA 9211, had more specific regulation policies 
on sale and distribution, packaging and advertising of 
tobacco products. The law required the enforcement of 
a smoking ban in schools, recreational areas frequented 
by children, elevators and stairways, hospitals, clinics, 
laboratories and food preparation areas. The sale or 
distribution of tobacco products within 100 meters from 
any point of the perimeter of a school, public playground 
or other facility frequented by minors was strictly 
prohibited. 

Text-based health warnings with specific guidelines 
on amount of space occupied, font size and typography 
were gradually implemented. “Government Warning: 
Cigarettes are Addictive” was one of the messages during 
the first year of implementation. Apart from these 
warnings, “No Sale to Minors” or “Not For Sale To Minors” 
had to be printed on the side panels of cigarette packs. 
Celebrities were also barred from endorsing tobacco 
products. 

The phase-out of mass media advertising started in 
January 2007, when tobacco advertising was banned on 
TV, radio and cable TV. In July of the same year, tobacco 
ads in cinemas (before and after movie screening), 
outdoor advertising, signs, leaflets and posters were 
banned. 
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In July 2008, all forms of mass media advertising 
were banned in absolute terms. This included 
sponsorships of any sport, concert or cultural event 
and individual sports teams. The only exception was 
point-of-sale areas. Brand names, or indicias, were also 
prohibited from merchandising, promotional items and 
shopping bags. 

But despite this advertising and promotion 
blackout, cigarette sales continue to grow. Philip Morris 
International, which has an overwhelming 95% market 
share, reported that the cigarette market increased by 
5.1% in their 2008 Annual Report. In the same document, 
PMI reported a shipment volume increase of 4.9% due 
mainly to the strong performance of Marlboro. 

Marlboro (and various variants: Marlboro reds, 
Marlboro Lights and Marlboro Menthol), PMI’s cash cow, 
reported sold a whopping 26 million sticks in 2007. 

TobaccoControl.com, an online peer-reviewed 
journal for health professionals that studies the nature 
and consequences of tobacco use worldwide has this to 
say about the Philippines: “The politically laissez-faire 
Philippines presented tobacco with an environment 
ripe for exploitation. The Philippines has seen some 
of the world’s most extreme and controversial forms 
of tobacco promotion flourish. Against international 
standards of progress, the Philippines is among 
the world’s slowest nations to take tobacco control 
seriously.” 

The Need for Replacement Smokers 

To compensate for smokers who kicked the habit and 
those who died, tobacco companies eyed “replacement 
smokers,” which have sometimes been referred to as “the 
pink-lunged.” 

According to a 2007 Global Youth Tobacco Survey, 
a school-based survey developed by the CDC and the 
WHO that tracks tobacco use among young people, when 
the advertising ban started, there were around 4 million 
young smokers in the Philippines. Out of that 4 million, 
2.8 million were boys and 1.2 million were girls, all 
between the ages of 13 to 15. 

Other statistics that were included in the report 
show that: 

• 35% of adults (age 18+) smoke tobacco. 

• Over half of adult males (57%) and 12% of adult 
females smoke. 

• 40% of adult males are daily smokers, averaging 13 
cigarettes per day. 

• Among the youth (age 13-15), 27% currently use 
tobacco products (male 34.4%; female 19.6%). 

• 56% of the youth buy cigarettes in a store and 
64% of them were NOT refused purchase because 
of their age. 

The Campaign for Tobacco-Free Kids has 
exposed numerous internal tobacco industry 
documents, used in various tobacco lawsuits, 
to point out that the tobacco companies have 
perceived kids as young as 13 years of age as a 
key market, studied the smoking habits of kids, 
and developed products and marketing campaigns 
aimed at them. 


Damaging excerpts from these internal documents 
have been published and re-posted from the Campaign 
for Tobacco Free Kids website. 

Philip Morris: “Today’s teenager is tomorrow’s potential 
regular customer, and the overwhelming majority of 
smokers first begin to smoke while still in their teens... 

The smoking patterns of teenagers are particularly 
important to Philip Morris.” 

RJ Reynolds: “Evidence is now available to indicate that 
the 14-18 year old group is an increasing segment of 
the smoking population. RJR-T must soon establish a 
successful new brand in this market if our position in the 
industry is to be maintained in the long term.” 

Brown & Williamson: “Kool’s stake in the 16 to 25-year- 
old population segment is such that the value of this 
audience should be accurately weighted and reflected 
in current media programs ... all magazines will be 
reviewed to see how efficiently they reach this group.” 

Lorillard Tobacco: “The base of our business is the high 
school student.” 

PLAYBOY got excerpts of a manual developed and 
used by a mutlinational tobacco company outlining in 
great detail their strategy for marketing to their target 
consumers in light of advertising restrictions. 

This book, regarded by both the advertising 
agency and tobacco client as their Bible, also served as a 
reference for global best practice guidelines aligning all 
strategies of partners: from advertising agencies to trade 
marketing and events agencies. 

Joyce Dela Fuente (name changed to protect her 
identity), who worked as a senior advertising officer in a 
multinational tobacco brand as a Filipino expatriate for 
seven years and who is familiar with the manual, says: 
“The tobacco companies worked very fast [when the 
advertising bans were first implemented] and had a lot of 
foresight.” 

Dela Fuente shares stories about regular training 
sessions where agency teams were oriented on what 
was referred to as “new ways of marketing,” where 
the focus was more on events, customer relationship 
management and signs at points of sale. She explains that 
the ‘Bible’ served two purposes: one was as a guide for all 
tobacco companies and advertising agencies working on 
cigarette brands, and second as a form of good corporate 
citizenship and self-regulation. 


"Companies have 
perceived kids as young 
as 13 years of age as a 
©v market," 
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Who’s who in the tobacco world: 

The Big Smokin’ Guns 

Philip Morris, British American Tobacco (BAT), and Japan 
Tobacco are the world’s three largest multinational tobacco 
companies. 

In 2004, Philip Morris captured about one-sixth of 
the world cigarette market by operating in 160 countries 
and selling cigarettes worth more than USD57 billion. 


“As a communicator, the document clearly states 
that the target consumer is defined as ASU<30, and doing 
their part to target those who are already smokers.” Dela 
Fuente refers to the acronym ASU<30, which means Adult 
Smoker Under the age of 30, and above the mandatory 
minimum legal age as prescribed by law in the country of 
operation. 

Admittedly, this may go against the very nature 
of marketing principles about expanding a source of 
business and finding new customers. According to Dela 
Fuente, however, “it was always emphasized that we 
would not target non-smokers. I think the strategy was 
more to get other smokers to switch brands.” 

When Dela Fuente was presented with the 
internal documents of tobacco companies that made 
explicit mention of the youth as the next viable source 
of business, Dela Fuente was aghast. “We were never 
told to market to minors. There was never any mention 
of that. We were even directed not to target non- 
smokers.” 

Jones (identity also withheld), another ad 
executive who also worked for a multinational cigarette 
brand for 5 years, confirms a similar directive about 
not marketing to minors or non-smokers in his years of 
working with an international tobacco brand. Speculating 
on the motive for the definition of the ASU<30 target 
market, Jones says, “Well, the multinational brands were 
reeling from the lawsuits that cost them millions of 
dollars in payouts. It would be in their best interest to 
protect themselves.” 

Maricar Limpin, executive director of the 
Framework Convention on Tobacco Control Alliance 
of the Philippines (FCAP) was not at all surprised that 
neither Dela Fuente nor Jones had any knowledge of these 
tobacco practices. 

“The Master Settlement Agreement was a 
settlement where the tobacco companies agreed to pay 
rather than open themselves 
to class-action lawsuits, but 
still, it was the first time that 
the tobacco companies were 
forced to pay hefty amounts 
to the victims of tobacco. 

What was used as glaring 
evidence against them were 
their old internal docs that 
the court ordered them to 
reveal. They realized that 
their internal documents 


can be used against them. Definitely, they will not put 
things in their internal documents or manuals that will 
be prejudicial to them,” says Limpin. She adds: “But even 
then, you just have to look at the commercials that are 
produced to see that they are clearly still targeting the 
aspirations of the youth.” 

As part of the Master Settlement Agreement, 
internal docs are available for public viewing on the 
internet. 

Circumventing the Ad Ban 

“The ad ban may have actually started to work for 
[tobacco companies], because it forced them to look 
into other avenues like invitation-only parties or email 
surveys,” muses dela Fuente. 

Citing the changing media landscape where the 
Internet and social media took viewing time away from 
traditional media like TV and newspapers, Dela Fuente 
expounds: “Direct marketing became more powerful 
tools because it filled in the gap made by traditional 
media by opening up a dialogue between tobacco 
companies and their consumers. It took up where 
traditional advertising left off: the elements of dialogue 
and the elements of interaction. While TV, radio and 
print may have a wide reach, it was a more traditional 
form of media with a one-way message to the consumer. 
These new methods were all about building a stronger 
relationship with the consumer.” 

Citing a basic principle of advertising, Dela Fuente 
says, “It’s all about creating empathy and closer affinity. 
While direct marketing may be more expensive because 
of its nature of being one on one, it was also more 
effective.” 

This had implications on advertising budgets, 
which were funneled into other channels. Dela Fuente 
recalls, “In previous years, we would earn millions on 
advertising fees alone. These numbers slowly dwindled 
as more and more of the budgets were being allocated for 
point-of-sale materials.” 

Jones, who held a position in a creatives 
department that was directly responsible for 
conceptualizing advertising concepts, reveals: “As an 
advertiser, handling a tobacco account was a great 
creative challenge to take on, especially back when direct 
marketing or below-the-line advertising were still new.” 

He went on to say that direct marketing worked 
very well in the Philippines. “The multinational brands 
have global practices to protect so they regulate 
themselves, but with the local brands there is no such 


here were tobacco 
placements in movies, it would 
be very noticeable, There would 
be nothing subtle about it, " 
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China to bring in the numbers 

With its sheer size and massive population, China remains 
the star in the horizon for many tobacco companies. 
Currently, China already accounts for one of every three 
cigarettes smoked worldwide by its estimated 350 million 
smokers. While this translates to about 36% of the 
population, it is still offers a huge opportunity in terms of 
the over one billion population of China. 

British American Tobacco, which has been present 
in China since 1914, says zeroing in on Chinese women is 
of particular interest to their marketing strategy. 

In 2006, 4.9% of Chinese women smoked, up from 
4% in 1998. Within 30 years, China’s annual consumption 
of cigarettes rose from a negligible number to 100 billion, 
and by 1994 it stood at 1,646 billion. China is the largest 
cigarette manufacturer, followed by the U.S. 

China consumes more than 30 percent of the world’s 
cigarettes, with almost 70 percent of males smoking. 

Since the lifting of import restrictions, Asian 
countries have witnessed a dramatic increase in smoking: 
South Korea’s cigarette 
consumption rose from 
68,000 tonnes in 1980- 
82 to 101,000 tonnes in 
1999, while consumption 
in Thailand over the same 
period grew from 31,000 
tonnes to 40,000 tonnes. 


system of self-regulation in place. They don’t necessarily 
adhere to the ethical standards of advertising. They’re 
cheap and available, and most likely what a young person 
will start off buying.” 

In relation to the self-regulation policy of 
marketing only to current smokers, Jones says, “And 
once they are smokers, this makes them available to 
advertising promotions by other brands.” 

Exploiting Loopholes 

While there is a ban on paid advertising for tobacco 
companies, there is an exception for point-of-sale 
merchandising and on-pack premiums. 

Some even say that movies are being used to 
glamorize smoking by showing characters who are 
smoking, something that was long ago disallowed as part 
of the advertising ban. 

Gina, a 20 year old college student, admits that 
seeing smoking in movies like James Bond makes 
it look so chic. “With all the high-tech gadgets, fab 
clothes and hot girls - cigarette smoking seemed like a 
necessary element to all the glamor.” Gina had her first 
cigarette when she was 13 and calls herself a social 
smoker. 

According to a study made by the American Lung 
Association of Sacramento, 52% of smoking initiations 
among adolescents can be attributed to smoking in 
movies. Because of this finding, the organization is 
lobbying to prohibit tobacco use in all newly produced G, 
PG and PG -13 movies. 


Section 5 of the Tobacco Regulation Act of 2003 
on Prohibited Placements states: No placement shall 
be made by any manufacturer, distributor, or retailer 
of any tobacco product package or advertisement as 
a prop in any television program or motion picture 
produced for viewing by the general public or in a 
video, optical disc or on a video game machine. This 
prohibition shall apply whether said placement is 
gratuitous or for a certain consideration. 

Award-winning Philippine director Peque 
Gallaga, openly says that he uses smoking scenes in 
his movies. “It provides anthropology - it shows what 
people were eating, drinking and smoking during 
the period when the film was made or situated.” 
Gallaga had given up smoking 25 years ago after he 
nearly died because of a heart attack. Still, Gallaga 
waxes poetic about the impact of a cigarette-smoking 
character. “I love the idea that characters smoke. 
Movies are about motion. I like the way it looks on 
film when a character is surrounded with a curtain of 
smoke moving around them; there’s just something so 
beautiful about that,” Gallaga says. 

On tobacco scenes being a basis for movie 
classification, Gallaga blurts out, “That’s fascism! 

Passing laws in order to control behavior - that’s already 
too much control. I understand that young people have 
to be protected, but that’s just too much!” 

When there is a smoking scene in a Gallaga 
movie, you can be sure that it’s because it was 
deliberately put there. Gallaga, passionate about the 
beauty of his craft, abhors the concept of product 
placement or carefully putting a product in a scene as 
a subliminal way of advertising - even when it comes to 
other products. “There’s something so fake about that. 
It affects the way the character holds the product in his 
hands and makes it unnatural just so the brand will be 
shown.” 

But Gallaga says about contracting directors and 
movie outfits for tobacco product placement: “I am not 
aware of any such machinery in place.” 

Lore Reyes, TV and film director and one of the 
founders of the Directors Guild of the Philippines, 
once worked in an advertising outfit that specialized in 
“casual ads” - the early name of product placement in 
movies. Reyes, whose filmography includes Mulawin and 
Midnight DJ, says that there were product placements 
done way back, but not for cigarettes. “Bakit nga kaya 
Hindi tobacco ?” muses Reyes, who says that he has done 
product placement for corned beef and cars. “It really 
affects the scene sometimes. Like the actor will turn 
a different angle, but the product will have the same 
angle,” laughs Reyes, who says this compromises the 
continuity of a scene. 

“If there were tobacco placements in movies, 
it would be very noticeable. There would be nothing 
subtle about it. The client will want to get their money’s 
worth.” Reyes concludes. 

□ 


To be concluded in the July 2010 issue. 
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Springfield's 
sexiest celebrity 


reveals all 


P LAYBOY: First Marilyn 
Monroe, then Madonna 
and now Marge Simpson. 

How does a nice girl from 
Springfield end up in 
PLAYBOY? 

SIMPSON: A nice girl like me 
would never display her body if it 
weren’t to raise money for charity. 
That’s why I’m donating my hefty 
fee from this tasteful pictorial to 
SPHG—Saving and Preserving Historic 
Gazebos. Gazebos are disappearing, 
people, and they’re not coming back! 
PLAYBOY: You must have gotten 
some interesting reactions from 
friends and family. What did Homer 
say? Lisa? Bart? 

SIMPSON: Homer said he was 
intrigued because he had never 
heard of your magazine. The notion 
of women posing in the buff was 
completely foreign to him. Wasn’t 
it sweet of him to lie? When Lisa 
heard about this, she said it was 
empowering to see a woman in 
control of her own body. Wasn’t 
it sweet of her to lie? Bart will 
never learn about this under any 
circumstance. 

PLAYBOY: Why pose now? Is 
this something you would have 
considered when you were younger? 
SIMPSON: Oh no. When I was 
young, I didn’t have the wisdom and 
poise needed to allow myself to be 
photographed in my underpants, 
leaning against a jukebox. 


PLAYBOY: Regular viewers of the 
show know you and Homer have 
always had a great marriage with a 
healthy sex life. What’s your secret to 
relationship success? 

SIMPSON: Homer and I have one 
rule that has worked incredibly well: 
Never go to bed hungry. 

PLAYBOY: What advice do you give 
your daughters about men? 

SIMPSON: I always tell my Lisa she 
should marry the man who loves her. It 
doesn’t matter if he’s losing his hair or 
is overweight or is at a bar every night... 
or if he forgets your birthday and 
anniversary.... All that matters is that 
nothing means anything to him but you. 
PLAYBOY: What advice do you give 
Bart about the fairer sex? 

SIMPSON: I say, “You won’t meet any 
girls in prison, which is where you 
seem to be headed.” 

PLAYBOY: When did you first know 
Homer was the one? 

SIMPSON: Well, when the doctor said 
I was pregnant, I heard a voice saying 
“That’s the man you’re going to 
marry.” The voice was my mother’s. 
PLAYBOY: Have you ever thought 
about dyeing your hair blonde? Do 
blondes have less fun? 

SIMPSON: I don’t know about 
blondes, but I just found a few grays 
in my blue. It’s as though there’s a 
civil war on top of my head. 
PLAYBOY: As a stay-at-home mom, 
what do you pride yourself on doing 
around the house? 


SIMPSON: Searching for your 
magazines and throwing them away. 
PLAYBOY: In the bedroom? 

SIMPSON: Yes, they’re usually in the 
bedroom. 

PLAYBOY: When you were Lisa’s 
age, what did you think your adult 
life would be like? How does the 
reality measure up to your early 
expectations? 

SIMPSON: When I was a little girl 
there were three men I wanted to 
marry: Elton John, Paul Lynde and 
Charles Nelson Reilly. But for some 
reason it never worked out. 

PLAYBOY: Generally speaking, 
magazine covers are the purview of 
celebrities. Did you ever want to be 
famous? Do you enjoy this attention? 
SIMPSON: I’m just happy to be a 
MILK—Mom I’d Like to Know. 

Fitness comes easy for Marge. “Take 
the stairs instead of the elevator. 
Don’t snack between meals. And talk, 
talk, talk.” 

□ 
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O/YQUESTIONS 

^Uneil gaiman 

BY MIKHAIL LECAROS AND DANTE GAGELONIAWITH PAOLO SORIANO 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSER DUMBRIQUE AND CAROLINE DY 

Special thanks to Fully Booked and Rockwell Land 


Qi 

PLAYBOY: With regard to the Philippine Graphic Fiction 
Awards, how would your career have been affected, if 
at all, had such a competition existed when you were 
starting out? 

GAIMAN: The truth is, I don’t think a competition like 
that was needed when I was starting out, because England 
has always had a tradition of publishing, there were 
many, many venues in which I could get published when 
I was starting out. What fascinated me about coming 
to the Philippines was that there were no venues, there 
wasn’t any place that people could get published, and we 
didn’t even start the competition with the idea of making 
a magazine or something, we just wanted to get people 
doing it, rather than thinking about it, or, even more than 
that, being sad that there wasn’t any outlet. I was much 
more open to the idea of, how do we get people to go do 
it, go write, go make good art? And, I suspect that, had I 
been living in the Philippines, I might very well not have 
been writing. I would have been sad that there was no 
way for me to get published, that there wasn’t a way to 
get my work seen, and I wouldn’t have gone down this 
path. The big important thing is, we focus people, we 
gave them a focus, we gave them a venue, we gave them a 
real incentive, and that was part of the reason I wanted to 
put up real money in the beginning: the idea that it would 
actually focus them; it would make them go, “This is for 
real, go write really good stories.” 

Q2 

PLAYBOY: Do the people who join the competition try and 
tailor their stories to topics or subjects that they think 
you, personally, would be interested in? 

GAIMAN: It’s always across the board, I don’t think... 
there definitely hasn’t been any kind of feeling of 
somebody going, “Here’s something Neil Gaiman would 
write,” which is also good, because I’m not the judge. 
There’s a judging panel, and I get to see the finalists’ 
stories and occasionally give my input into what I think I 
like or don’t like, but I don’t judge, which I think is very 
important. I don’t want to judge, I want to support, I want 
to focus. 


Q3 

PLAYBOY: In the Philippines, we have a rich culture of 
folklore and mythology. Do you think you might ever 
write a story incorporating some of it? 

GAIMAN: I’m sure I will be. In many ways, the incredibly 
rich folklore background in the Philippines was a huge 
inspiration for me in setting up the Awards. When I first 
came out here five years ago, people kept giving me 
books of Filipino folklore, and they would say, “It’s really 
good, you could write a story with some of this stuff in 
it!” And I remember lying in the bath at the Peninsula 
Hotel in my room, just reading the stuff, and I’m going, 
“This is really good! And I really could take some of this 
and do a story, but it would feel kind of like cultural 
tourism. But it’s really good, why aren’t these people 
taking this stuff and putting it into stories?” So then, I 
started going, “How can you have such an amazingly rich, 
vibrant, smart, folkloric tradition of myth and magic and 
monsters and not have that reflected in the fiction that 
you’re writing?” And the fiction that I was reading, - I 
actually bought a book called Best Filipino Short Stories: 

A Hundred Years of Filipino Literature - I was reading the 
stuff, and I wasn’t seeing any magic. I was seeing very, 
very well constructed stories of people living sad lives, of 
poverty and heartbreak, but I wasn’t seeing... where was 
the magic? That, for me, was one of the starting points of 
the competition, the folklore. Now, would I write a story 
with Filipino folklore? Of course I would, and one day 
I’m sure I would. But I don’t want to write a story with 
Filipino folklore in a world in which it feels like cultural 
tourism. I’d like to do it in a world in which it’s one of 
many stories with a [Filipino] folkloric background. 

Q4 

PLAYBOY: Aside from the Philippines, in all the countries 
you’ve visited, which ones have struck you the most or 
had an influence on the way you tell your stories? 

GAIMAN: Well, the truth is, I never, almost never, think 
of them as being country or culture-dependent. What I 
love is what’s good about stories. It’s the moment where 
you’re reading something written in Greek three thousand 
years ago or in China 500 years ago, or in California 70 
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years ago and you feel part of the human race, part of the 
storytelling tradition. That, I think is probably the place 
that gets me most fascinated, the most excited. Write 
now, I’m doing a non-fiction book basically set in China, 
about some Chinese history and Chinese myth, and I’m 
loving it. What fascinates me most about it is the place 
where you absolutely have to be to either understand an 
awful lot about human storytelling or you understand the 
places that this particular story fed into, what it needs 
to be given. Like in Journey to the West by Wu Cheng En, 
a thousand pages about a monkey, a pig and a water 
monster accompanying a monk on his journey to India 
to see Buddhist scripts, and on the way, they fight evil 
demons with their superpowers and they win every time. 
And, in some ways, what fascinates me is, while reading 
this, I’m understanding much, much more about kung fu 
movies and understanding much more about martial arts 
and more about other things being done now because of 
something that was written 600 years ago! I mean, wow, 
this is a completely linear thing, this is where it came 
from. 

Q5 

PLAYBOY: The trend in films and comics these days is a 
lot of grit and pathos, with magic and whimsy being left 
to smaller publishers or alternative media outlets. Is this 
something you take into consideration when you write a 
story? 

GAIMAN: I just tell the next story. I think if you try and 
write a story based on what you think is selling, all you 
can guarantee is that, by the time your story is published, 
it will be basically out of date. I feel very, very sorry for 
anybody in America, right now, who’s sitting there and 
going, “Okay, I know what’s hip and what’s selling, it’s 
teenage vampires! Dammit, I’m going to write a teenage 
vampire book,” And you know by the time that teenage 
vampire book comes into print, people are going to be 
saying, “it’s so 2008.” 

Q6 

PLAYBOY: So do you make a point to deviate from current 
trends? 

GAIMAN: As a writer, you don’t care; it should be 
irrelevant. I mean, it shouldn’t even be relevant in terms 
of ignoring it. What you should be writing is the things 
that you feel, the things you care about, and the things 
you have to say. One of the things I really love and 
respond to in some of the great short stories that are 
coming out, I love the way that some people are choosing 
to just write very honest fiction about Filipino lives, seen 
through a fantasy prism. Whether it’s magic, whether it’s 
telepathy or things you would term “magical realism,” 
that’s in there. But what I also love, and I’ve loved since 
the very, very beginning, the fiction that is uniquely 
Filipino, because it’s funny, and it has a sense of outrage. 
And it’s this amazing satire, and the first time that I read 
one of these, I didn’t know what to make of it. Because 
on the one hand, it’s kind of funny, but on the other, 
it’s angry. Actually, one of the things I like best about 
some of the stuff that’s come in for the Awards, is that 
there is this real angry social satire in science fiction, 


and such, in which people are saying things that either 
would be very, very difficult to say, or are somehow so 
obvious that there’s no point in saying them, like “the 
government’s corrupt,” so placing this in science fiction 
terms, suddenly, the outrage, the anger come out, but it’s 
also very funny. 

Q7 

PLAYBOY: What’s your latest influence? Who are you 
reading? 

GAIMAN: Probably the biggest influence on me, in terms 
of people I’ve been reading lately, is a lady who died 
about 40 years ago, Otta F. Swire, who wrote a book about 
the legends of Scotland, and it’s one of those things 
that someone gave me as a gift, and I read it, and it was 
astonishingly well-written, I loved what she did with it. 

So I went off into the Internet and tracked down all these 
books by her that have been out of print for forty years. 
So I’ve been reading them with immense joy and in fact, 
one of them inspired what was meant to be a whole blog 
essay about one of her legends and I wound up instead 
writing a poem, which surprised me. 

Q8 

PLAYBOY: How did that happen? 

GAIMAN: I was walking the dog and I got the rhythm 
of the poem, sat down and wrote it. [Turns to ask Fully 
Booked’s Jaime Daez: Am I going to get time with the mic 
tonight to maybe read it?] It’s not been published before, 
and nobody’s heard it before. It seems to make some mad 
cockeyed sense to come all the way to the Philippines to 
read a poem I wrote in Minneapolis about rural Scotland 
[laughs]. 

Q9 

PLAYBOY: This is your third time here in five years, and 
the crowd that comes to see you is as enthusiastic as 
ever. Do you enjoy coming to the Philippines? 

GAIMAN: Yes, and the thing that makes me sad about this 
particular trip is that, by its very nature, it is much, much, 
much too short. I’ve been promising myself, since 2005, a 
vacation. I’ve promised myself that I would actually come 
here long enough. Jaime Daez over there gives me an 
incredibly rough time about it, this being my third time 
over and I haven’t even seen a beach! One day, I will come 
back and go to the beach. 

Q10 

PLAYBOY: Aside from the distinct lack of beach activities, 
how’s your day going so far? 

GAIMAN: Well, most of the past 24 hours, I was on a 
plane to the Philippines. I got in at about midnight last 
night, so much of that 24 hours was spent asleep. And 
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Ifeel very, 
very sorry for 
anybody in 
America right 
now who's 
sitting there 
and going ; 
“Okay I know 
what's hip and 
what's selling , 
it's teenage 
vampires!" 



I got to discover from Twitter that people didn’t really 
seem to know that tonight we’re doing a signing for a 
hundred people, randomly picked. Last time we had a 
signing, there were a thousand people at each signing, 
so we’re just trying to limit things so that I can survive 
[laughs], walk away with happy memories. So I Twittered 
that, and I got to judge the art competition, which I hated 
doing [laughs]. I really did hate it! I got it down to my 
favorite seven and that was easy. I said, “These seven are 
my favorites,” and they’re telling me that of these seven, I 
had to pick a one, two and a three! Argh! But I kind of did 
it, I picked two second placers, let them choose [laughs]. 

Qll 

PLAYBOY: When you’re in the middle of a project, what 
would a day in the life of Neil Gaiman be like? A novel, 
for instance? 


in the morning, do a little bit of email, do whatever I 
need to do and then I will either go down to the bottom 
of the garden and write in my gazebo...I wrote Anansi 
Boys in a coffee shop. It was just getting up each day 
to the local coffee shop, promising myself I’d be there 
by midday and I’d stay there for six hours or ‘til I got 
my 2000 words done. I just worked in the corner of 
the coffee shop, with my deal to myself always being 
that I could write or I could do nothing. I’m absolutely 
allowed to stare out of the window, I’m absolutely 
allowed to have a cup of coffee and not do anything at 
all. I’m allowed to look at the trees, but I’m not allowed 
to do something else. I’m can’t read a book, do a 
crossword or play solitaire—It’s the project or nothing. 
And if it’s the project or nothing, on the one hand, it’s 
not just the project—you are allowed to do nothing. But 
on the other hand, “nothing” gets really boring, really, 
really quickly, so you have to go back to the project. 


GAIMAN: It would depend so much on what the project 
is, but novels are nice and easy. If I’m writing a novel, 
there are two different modes I’m in. If I’m in starting- 
or finishing-a-novel-mode, I’m probably going to go 
off, borrow a house from somebody, vanish, go off to 
Florida or Ireland or somewhere and do almost nothing, 
but write. Just thinking about the project completely 
and then start it, write it, and once I’m maybe a chapter 
in, at that point, I’ll go home, start working, and from 
that point, my life will be incredibly regular. I’ll get up 


Q12 

PLAYBOY: How have things like Twitter, Facebook, et al, 
affected your work habits? 

GAIMAN: Oh, they’re a distraction for me, really, the 
way they’ve changed my work habits. It’s like one of 
these gods with two faces, and one’s smiling, and one’s 
scowling. One face gives you love and access... my 
fiancee, the lovely Amanda Palmer, wherever she is 
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now, if she feels like it, can say, “I think I’m gonna do 
a ninja gig in two hours.” If she was out here in Manila 
and was doing a proper concert tonight somewhere, she 
might very well go, “You know, I think this seems like an 
interesting spot to do a gig, nobody would seem to mind 
at all,” and she’ll just Twitter, “I’ll be in this park at such 
and such time, free ninja gig, and she’ll bring her ukulele 
and people would show up! She could do 45 minutes and 
just have a wonderful time and meet people, get them 
energized and at the same time, spread the word for the 
(real) gig that night. That’s the kind of thing she loves 
doing. You couldn’t have done that two years ago! The 
sheer immediacy of Twitter, not blogging, not Facebook, 
not Myspace, means that you could let 200 people know, 
just like that. The downside to that is that it can be a 
huge time drainer, if you let it. A lot of friends of mine 
who are authors, at some point, they just turn it off 
because it’s just too easy to go there and be distracted. 

My use of Twitter is really weird, because I have to tell 
people, “Just because you send me something on Twitter 
doesn’t mean I’m going to see it.” Every hour, I have four 
or five hundred Twitters in, sometimes more! And for me, 
Twitter is something that I’m into, I get out of, get into 
again, but I’m not going to keep up to date on it. 

Q13 

PLAYBOY: We’ve seen how you deal with your own 
characters, your own stories. How different is your 
approach when you’re playing in someone else’s sandbox? 

GAIMAN: I think so much of it, for me, is twofold, one of 
which is trying to respect the character, and the other is 
trying to figure out what’s interesting about the character. 
And sometimes, what’s interesting for me, about the comic. 
When I was asked to do Metamorpho, I thought, “Well, 
you know, I’ve already done Element Girl once, and I kind 
of said everything I had to say over there, but it might be 
really fun to turn it all upside down. If I turn it all upside 
down, I can look at what I loved about the old Bob Haley/ 
Ramona Fredin Metamorphos from the early 1960’s, redo 
it and make something just as goofy, just as odd, that 
would be fun!” With Batman.. .there have been times that 
I’ve done Batman when it was fun to try and make my own 
Batman, like in Batman Black and White. But I loved doing 
“Whatever Happened to the Caped Crusader” because, I just 
have to say, this is what I really love about comics. With The 
Eternals, that was really weird, because you have one of the 
comics that Jack Kirby did, and just when he was building 
it, it was starting to really go somewhere, it stopped. And 
then Marvel came and did its thing, incorporating it into 
the Marvel Universe - this was a long time ago - then years, 
they asked me to do an Eternals revival, and I said, “Sure,” 
and then they said, “Oh, and by the way, it’s (to be set) 
during “Civil War.” So a lot of that, for me, was again going, 
what’s interesting for me? What’s fun about Jack Kirby? And 
one of the things I loved was the scale of it, the idea of the 
hugeness, these giant space gods, this enormous epic... the 
function of the story has to be to try and make The Eternals 
make sense, make it work in today’s Marvel Universe, and 
I decided to try and do that as best I can, but also try and 
do it with that amazing Kirby-an sense of scale, and I was 
really lucky to have John Romita Jr. (on pencils), who’s just 
fantastic. 


“If c^l I had ever done 
was Sandman, I could 
absolutely have gone on 
to be an angry old man.” 


Q14 

PLAYBOY: Former DC Comics Executive Editor Julie 
Schwartz has a colorful story about writer Alan Moore 
threatening to strangle him unless the Superman story, 
“Whatever Happened to the Man of Tomorrow?” was 
assigned to him. Do you have any such tale about your 
involvement with the similarly-themed Batman story, 
“Whatever Happened to the Caped Crusader?” 

GAIMAN: Well, seeing as that was a story Julie Schwartz 
made up to make it sound a lot more colorful, I’d bet 
I could come up with something where I broke into 
(current DC Comics Executive Editor) Dan Didio’s house 
at midnight, put a gun to his temple and said, “Unless I 
get to do the last Batman story, I pull the fucking trigger.” 
(laughs) 

Q15 

PLAYBOY: Like “Whatever Happened to the Man of 
Tomorrow” did with Superman, “Whatever Happened to 
the Caped Crusader” was to be written as though it was 
the last-ever Batman story. How did you approach it? 

GAIMAN: Well, yeah, and it was a weird kind of thing in 
some ways, because there’s already been a last Batman 
story, as far as I’m concerned, (Frank Miler’s) “The Dark 
Knight Returns” is the last Batman story. So there was 
a level on which, you’re not going to do anything better 
than that; you don’t want an 80-year old Batman tripping 
on his cape and falling down the stairs, breaking his 
glasses, breaking his neck - that would be sad! “Dark 
Knight Returns” is brilliant. So what I was asked was, 
“Would you do the last issue of Batman Comics and the 
last issue of Detective Comics, and finish them off?” So 
I said, “Yes, I would,” I mean he’s dead now (the time of 
this interview), but you know he’s going to be back, so 
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if you’re going to write a “last” Batman story, it has to 
be the last Batman story now or 15 years from now or 
even 50 years from now, where someone can pick this 
up and go, “Ah, the last Batman story.” So that really, 
was what guided me, I decided to do his funeral (in the 
story). With “Man of Tomorrow,” they were rebooting 
the entire DC Universe (in 1986), so Alan was allowed 
to feature the last days of the career of Superman and I 
couldn’t do that, because I didn’t have that (reboot) as 
an option. So I thought, let’s look at this the other way 
up and dip into the past 70 years, actually do a funeral 
that will encompass the past 70 years of Batman 
history. 

Q16 

PLAYBOY: For better or worse, there are those in this 
country that consider you work on Sandman to be the 
end-all, be-all; they frown on more ‘traditional’ forms of 
comics, but what they don’t realize is that, especially at 
the beginning, Sandman was designed to be part of the 
mainstream DC Universe, along with Batman, Superman, 
etc. What’s your take on this? 

GAIMAN: I love the fact that there are people out there 
who think that Sandman is the greatest comic in the 
history of comics, but on the other hand, it didn’t spring 
fully formed form the brow of Job. Sandman couldn’t 
have existed without Alan Moore’s Swamp Thing, couldn’t 
have existed without a lot of old DC Comics stuff. It all 
connected and fed into the next, and I was perfectly all 
right for me to say, Oh, I’ll go and do this,” and if you 
look at the first few issues of Sandman, working in the 
horror genre in a new medium (for me), some of them 
read like a tribute to old EC horror comics crossed with 
some of that Ramsey Campbell, Clive barker thing that 
was going on in the mid-80’s. So you try different stuff, 
you try different voices, and you can’t ignore that (what 
came before), you can’t separate Sandman from that 
anymore than you can separate Frank Miller from 
whatever influences Japanese comics fed into his works. 

Q17 

PLAYBOY: I hate to say it, but Frank Miller these days 
sounds like a crazy old man trying to sound like Frank 
Miller. How do you avoid that? 

GAIMAN: I’m terrified that any minute now I’m going 
to start sounding like a crazy old man trying to sound 
like Neil Gaiman [laughs]. That’s one reason why I’ve 
spent an awful lot of my career not doing the same 
things again. A lot of people say to me, once I’ve done 
something, “We really liked that, will you do it again?” 
and I tell them, no, I’m actually doing this other thing 
that’s not like that thing you like. And I think, honestly, 
that’s the easiest way not to sound like a crazy old man 
trying to write like Neil Gaiman. It would be so easy 
to go off and do The Graveyard Book 2, Neverwhere 2, 
Stardust 2, Sandman Returns, More American Gods, but 
it would be wrong. 


Q18 

PLAYBOY: Tell us about your opinion on the relationship 
between creators and their creations. We understand 
you’ve had run-ins with Todd MacFarlane over some of the 
characters you created for Medieval Spawn. 

GAIMAN: The thing was, he never explained his theory to me. 
His theory was that everything would be his. But he wanted 
to own his own stuff, so he founded Image, which meant 
that he owned everybody else’s stuff, too, just like Marvel 
and DC, but he did own his own stuff. 

Q19 

PLAYBOY: So in being the upstart, he became the institution? 

GAIMAN: Very, very rapidly, yes, and that was just fine. But he 
made a lot of promises that didn’t come through, so I sued him 
and they made him come through. 

Q20 

PLAYBOY: On that note, do you see yourself becoming an 
angry old man like Harlan Ellison or Alan Moore? 

GAIMAN: I think if all I had ever done was Sandman, I 
could absolutely become an angry old man, because I 
would look at these things and I would go, “I don’t own it, 
damn and blast you people, I gave you the best years of 
my life, my creations..If that had been all I had to say, 

I could absolutely have gone on to be an angry old man. 
Fortunately, it wasn’t all I had to say. We’re in a world 
now where the strangest thing for me is that there are 
generations growing up that have no idea that Sandman 
exists. When I first started writing, I was writing for people 
who, the way they would find me was through comics, 
before eventually going on to Neverwhere or American Gods 
or whatever. These days, it can be kids who grew up on 
Coraline or people who saw the Stardust movie and came in 
that way. One thing I’m seeing a lot of now is people saying, 
“I’ve read everything you’ve done. When are you going to 
do something else?” I tell them, “Oh, you’ve read everything 
I’ve done, what did you think of Sandman?' and they go, 

“Oh, you mean the comic book,” well, they’ve missed three 
thousand pages of stuff that I’ve written! It’s pure Gaiman 
and you should go read it; you should go read Sandman, 
you should go read 1602. So you know, if I hadn’t done all 
of the things that I’ve done, I could, I would absolutely be 
angry. In a world where I won the Hugo Award for American 
Gods, in a world where I won the Newberry Medal for The 
Graveyard Book, a world in which Coraline was not only 
filmed, but nominated for an Oscar, I can’t be angry. What 
have I got to be angry about? I’m in a wonderful place! 


□ 
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OLIVIA MUNN 


Queen of Convergence 


Photography by STEVE SHAW 
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1—1 

taymg m 
tune with 
today’s 
culture 

means keeping up with an 
ever-increasing flood of 
audio, video, RSS feeds, 
blogs, voice mail, e-mail, 
books, magazines, Twitter 
streams, Tumblogs, Flickr 
posts and Facebook status 
updates. And we’re being 
asked to cram it all into 
the same-size skulls our 
ancestors used several 
millennia ago. It looks like 
chaos to some, but when 
you’re surfing the wave 
(instead of drowning in it) 
it’s called convergence. It’s 
the place where old and 
new media are locked in 
an eternal mating dance, 
endlessly recombining in 
new and perverse ways. 
And the current queen of 
this strange land is the 
lovely Olivia Munn. The 
celebrity of the future, 
Munn stars on the G4 
network’s Attack of the 
Show. She’s not royalty 
like Angelina or Nicole, 
not a train wreck like 
Lindsay or Britney, not a 
brazen attention seeker 
like Perez or Ashton. She’s 
just Olivia. She does a live 
daily TV show on which 
she regularly tells her on- 
air producers to go screw. 
She blogs. She Twitters. 
She takes videos of herself 
in her off hours. Instead 
of building a wall between 
herself and her fans, she 
uses the immediacy of 
modern communication 
to obliterate that wall. 
When she visits a town, 
so do her fans. Why? 
Because she invited them 
(on oliviamunn.com). For 
instance, last fall in New 
York City she and a horde 
of Internet pals caught 
a flick together in Times 
Square. This lady doesn’t 
want to be your idol; she 
wants to be your friend. 
Plus, she’s hot. Which is 
nice. 


□ 
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V Playmate Update 


Boracay! 

The Playmates and Bunnies took Boracay 
by storm to take a much-needed break 
from April's 2nd anniversary festivities. 
Present were 2008's Ms. May Billy 
Abeleda, Ms. June Sachie Sanders, Ms. 
October Danica Hann, along with 2010's 
Anniversary Playmate Sky Aisuru. Sun, 
sand and PLAYBOY. What more could you 
ask for? 
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V Playboy News 


All in the Family 

Multitalented Bunnies Lalaine 
and Jobie took up positions in the 
PLAYBOY offices recently, along with 
Ms. May 2008 Billy Abeleda. With 
coworkers like these, we just may 
consider coming in earlier! 
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